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ver: brass belt ring, used by Lapps, but made for them by their sedentary, 
n-Lappish neigbours. (fig. 1). 
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PREFACE 


The Arctic Centre of Groningen was founded in 1970 with the object of 
promoting and co-ordinating research in the languages and cultures of the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic peoples. This initiative was a result of the activities of various 
Institutes and several lecturers of the State University. 

Since 1964, the Institute of Cultural Anthropology annually sends out 
some students to do field-work in Lappland, who work out their results in a 
paper. The Finno-Ugrian section teaches Lappish since 1966. It may be 
mentioned that for the first time a course on Eskimo languages was included in 
the curriculum 1972-1973. It is our intention to repeat this in an expanded 
form. ; 

During a ‘Norwegian Week’ organized by the State University and the 
Ministry of Education and Science, wich was held in Groningen in 
November 1971, a symposium of three days was devoted to the Lapps and their 
culture, accompanied by an exhibition which was open for four weeks. 

The organizers judged it of interest to publish the lectures delivered during 
this symposium. Whereas the original idea was to do this in Dutch - especially 
the article about the development of Lappish into a language adapted to the 
requirements of modern civilization was written for Dutch readers - it was finally 
decided to choose the English language. Unfortunately, it did not prove possible 
to include the article by Professor A. Hagen of Bergen, ‘Late prehistoric 
non-agricultural people of North Scandinavia’. ‘ 

As will be evident from the contents of the present publication, the 
symposium was not so much intended as a manifestation for colleagues in the 
same discipline, but rather as an opportunity of providing expert information to 
a wider public, and as a first start towards further activities of the Arctic Centre. 

There is a very great interest in the Netherlands in the Lapps and their 
culture, as was evidenced at the lectures and also appeared from the great 
number of visitors to the exhibition. We think, then, that this booklet will 
supply a want. 


A.D. Kylstra, 
Chairman of the Arctic Centre. 
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1) 
SOME ASPECTS OF PRESENT-DAY DEVELOPMENT IN NORTH NORWAY 
by 
Prof. G. Meidell Gerhardsen, University of Bergen. 


To me the visual impression of North Norway was the first eye opener to 
the beauty and to the problems when, in 1938 and 1939, ! had an opportunity 
to go there on extensive tours. All who travelled north prior to the 
establishment of regular air services, had to go by boat.2) This meant a relaxing 
voyage of several days on the express liner along the main route from Rérvik to 
Kirkenes, with a wonderful view of the country. True, wonderful for the tourist, 
but for the people who live there these distances do constitute a big problem. 
Industrialists have to pay heavy charges for the transport of their goods going to 
markets in the South, and transport costs are also the reason why consumer 
goods often become more expensive in North Norway.2) Moreover, 
administrative contact with the South and, not least, with the capital and 
various Government bodies has been a problem. 

One theme of this week is ‘The North European Artic asa non-western 
culture-area’’; but ! am afraid that, in my particular lecture, | shall have to deal 
with North Norway as a part of the western culture area. In this respect the 
nothern part of our country has a marginal location, with extremely long 
communication lines to the larger centres of western culture. It must also be 
made clear that, contrary to most other lecturers this week, ! deal with 
economic development and welfare problems for the entire population and not 
only for the Lapps. : 

As an introduction | shall sketch the main characteristics, fully aware that 
my picture and my opinion may deviate from those of other social scientists. 
After all, my special field is the fisheries, and my description of North Norway 
and its problems will necessarily be biased. 

When North Norway is advertised to tourists) it is primarily the Midnight 
Sun, North Cape (the “majestic promontory facing the Arctic Sea”) and, 
generally speaking, the beauty of nature which are described and then, of 
course, the Lapps, their reindeer and their special costumes. 

The travel agents emphasize the ‘ever-changing panorama of natural 
grandeur, different from anything in Europe. Mountains come down to the 
water’s edge; rock masses of strange shapes and colours, waterfalls, glaciers, 
picturesque fishing villages meet your wondering gaze”) And among the 
people lining the quay you will see “apple-cheeked children shout and wave”. 
What struck me most in the late 1930’s was the absence of “’apple-cheeked 
children”, the presence of grinding poverty, the fact that so many were living 
on the brink of starvation. 
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Much has changed for the better over the last 30 years. Economic, cultural 
and social development have improved living conditions. Power plants and 
school houses have been built. Health services have been improved. Not only 
radio and wireless telephone but also television has come, at long last, to the 
extreme north. But it is still a growing concern, not only to politicians but also 
to social scientists, and all other Norwegian citizens for that matter, that North 
Norway - although part of a highly developed industrial welfare state - in many 
respects is an underdeveloped area, with an average income level below that of 
the South. | shall briefly try to explain why this is so and give an account of 
some of the measures which are being considered in order to further 
development. 

Similarities and a feeling of fellowship with regard to economy and culture 
make North Norway a more distinct entity than the South. But | think it is true 
to say that North Norway, if not formerly, then at least nowadays, has gained a 
very clear recognition of being an important part of the country. The reason for 
this is partly strategic considerations related to the situation along the Northern 
Flank. But the foremost change is due to change-over from a laissez-faire 
approach to handling development problems. It is no doubt a unanimous desire 
among the Norwegian people that North Norway shall continue to be inhabited 
and that the people who live there, including the Lapps, shall be put in a 
position to enjoy a standard of living equal to that of the South. 

It is the three northernmost provinces of Nordland, Troms and Finnmark 
which are normally known as North Norway, a long and narrow neck running 
north-east to the 71st parallel. Between them these provinces cover an area of 
113,000 square km, or one-third of Norway’s land area. Spitsbergen and other 
islands belonging to the Svalbard area of some 62,000 square km, will not be 
dealt with in this lecture, although the nearness to Svalbard to some extent 
affects the economic situation of North Norway. 

In this vast area covered by our northern provinces 40 per cent of the 
population live on islands, and only some ten per cent live more than 40 km 
from the coast. The total population is 456,000 or I!.8 per cent of Norway’s 
total population. This works out at four persons per square km as compared to 
16 per square km in the rest of the country. The people of North Norway no 
doubt enjoy the midnight sun; but the summer, with long days, is short, and the 
winter is dark and cold with frequent gales. Thanks, however, to the 
north-eastern sweep of the Gulf Stream along the coast and into the Barents Sea 
these northern districts have a comparatively mild winter. Even in the province 
of Finnmark, hay, potatoes and vegetables are grown, and some of the richest 
fisheries resources are at the doorstep. North Norway is self-supporting in many 

agricultural products and, as we all know, has a vast surplus from the 


fisheries. 

The Lapps in Norway, who are so much in the focus of our attention at 
this gathering, number some 30,000° or less than 7 per cent of the population 
in North Norway. 

Since the turn of the century, the population of North Norway has grown 
steadily and rapidly, but over the last 20 years this growth has been slowing 
down, so that the annual increase in population over the last five years was 0.28 
per cent as compared to 0.86 for the whole country. In 1969 and 1970 the total 
population of North Norway was slightly smaller than in the previous year. 

This alarming trend may be explained primarily by an increasing net 
migration out of North Norway, in the 1960’s at an annual rate of 1,800 to 
5,300 persons. The 1970 figure was 6,000. And those who left were primarily 
young people who were conscious of the economic opportunities awaiting them 
in South Norway. The Oslo area absorbed more than half of them. Migration 
also takes place from rural to urban areas within North Norway. The result is 
that a considerable number of smaller settlements are being vacated. Many are 
now at the stage where those whoare left are middle-aged and old people. Left 
behind, as it were, with the empty schoolhouse and the rest. In many cases 
roads and even expensive harbours have recently been built. Yet, people move 
away, heedles of the infrastructure which has been provided. 

If now for a moment we turn again to statistics for the entire North 
Norway, we find that the gainfully occupied part of the population is relatively 
young, and this can be explained by a high birthrate. 

As much as 52 per cent of the population live in rural areas as compared 
with 38 per cent for the whole country, which again illustrates the 
predominance of farming and small-scale fisheries carried on from outports. 
Some 14 per cent of the population depend on fishing for a living, and in several 
municipalities more than 50 per cent of the gainfully occupied population are 
fishermen. 

In agriculture the holdings are small. Only one-fifth of the farmers have 
agriculture as their sole occupation. Formerly, a combination of farming and 
fishing was common, but its importance is on the decline. The total number of 
fishermen-farmers was reduced from 20,000 in 1948 to some 5,000 in 1970. 

At this point we must recollect the dramatic events in 1944 when the 
entire population of Finnmark and nothern Troms was evacuated, and 
practically all buildings and much of the infrastructure were destroyed by the 
enemy forces. Reconstruction and return to “normal” conditions took many 
years. In retrospect it is noteworthy that the desire to rebuild what had been 
lost was so strong that the possibility of changing or adjusting the settlement 
pattern was not made use of. On the other hand, those shocking events in the 
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‘treme North no doubt focused attention on the problems of North Norway 
which could no longer be relegated to obscurity. Politically and otherwise they 
created a climate which was favourable to a greater input of public funds. The 
establishment, in 1952, of the North Norway Development Fund (in 1960 
expanded and known as the Regional Development Fund) is one of the many 
ways in which the endeavour to further development materialized. 

The more active participation of the government led to such giant projects 
as the construction 25 years ago, of a state-owned iron works and a coking plant 
at Mo i Rana in the province of Nordland. In Finnmark the government 
acquired majority shares in the Sydvaranger mining company. At Mosjden an 
aluminium plant was built. The private sector was encouraged through 
favourable taxation rules and other incentives, such as easy access to loans, to 
establish business in the northern regions. 

The overall situation of 1969 was, nevertheless, that in the mining and 
manufacturing industries, North Norway had only 3 per cent of the 
establishments and 2.5 per cent of the gross value of production. However, 
potentialities are great: of potential water power in North Norway only 37 per 
cent has been utilized as compared to 45 per cent for the rest of the country. 7) 

In the cultural sector the decision to establish a fully-fledged university in 
Troms@ is perhaps the most important event. The university will be based on 
existing activities in such fields as geophysical studies of the northern lights, a 
research station for marine biology, various activities at the regional hospital, 
and research at the Troms¢ Museum. University education and research will be 
conducted in a number of fields including the social sciences. In the plans 
presented so far, it has been made clear that the new university will pay 
particular attention to the problems of North Norway and cater for the peculiar 
needs of this part of the country. !nter-disciplinary activities will be given more 
prominence than in the universities of the South. 

Mention must also be made of the new regional college which has been 
inaugurated at Bod¢ in the province of Nordland. Although not intended for 
degree studies, it may, if everything goes well, help to meet some of the needs 
for education, primarily in the fields of business administration. 

Steps have been taken to improve communications, but the fact remains 
that industrial activities in the North are still burdened with the problems that 
emanate from the great distances to markets in major population centres. 
Therefore, although the situation has altered in many ways, the fisheries remain 
the most important single industry; and in the fisheries remarkable changes have 
taken place over the last 20 years or so. 

Some forty per cent of the total quantity of fish landed in Norway, 
forty-five per cent of its value and nearly fifty per cent of the labour input in 


terms of men-years are accounted for by North Norway. Out of the 25,000 
fishermen in the province, 42 per cent had fishing as their only occupation. For 
31 per cent it was the main occupation, and for 27 per cent an occasional 
occupation only. The number of the last two groups are steadily falling. 

These natural resources are confined to relatively few species, the most 
important of which are the Arcto-Norwegian cod, coalfish, haddock, herring, 
shrimps and capelin. All of these are feeding and propagating in the favourable 
environment of the coastal waters and of the Barents Sea. But as, traditionally, a 
majority of the fishermen use small boats, they have been unable to get at the 
resources on a year-round basis. In addition, the magnitude of these resources 
and their accessability may vary from year to year, and bad weather may 
prevent fishing in seasons which would otherwise have been prolific. Therefore, 
uncertainty is, as it was aptly put by one of our scientists, ‘the only thing that 
is certain in the fisheries”. 

From time immemorial it has been necessary for the coastal people to 
adjust to the weather and to the resources, and this they have been able to do in 
a deserving manner. Part of their secret was an interplay between agriculture and 
fisheries, but it must also be kept in mind that often their standard of living was 
a disgrace. Many remained in the fisheries simply because they had no choice. 
There is, therefore, no reason to be surprised that there has been a drift away 
from the fisheries, as revealed in our migration data. Security with old age 
pension, unemployment benefits and, not least, greater and more varied 
opportunities for education and alternative employment are all factors which 
have reduced the labour force in the fisheries. Similarly, the introduction of 9 
years’ compulsory school, based on a centralization pattern conceived in the 
South, created so many transport and other problems that some families were 
compelled to move closer to the new educational facilities. 

Rationalization has helped to keep up a fairly high level of fisheries 
production, both in fishing and fish processing, but this development was never 
balanced. From time to time labour shortage has been a big problem. It is also 
noteworthy that among the young men who remain in the fisheries there is in 
general a preference for working on the larger and more comfortable boats. 

The changes which have come about in regard to the abundance of fishery 
resources are mainly due to extensive fishing off the North Norway shores by 
other nations. Thus, while Norway’s average catch of cod in these waters has 
remained about 200,000 - 300,000 tons for decades, the total annual yield of 
the Arcto-Norwegian cod has been increased from 200,000 to some 900,000 
tons or more annually in postwar years. 

As a result of the intensive fishery, of which a good deal is carried on with 
modern trawlers, the stock of cod shows clear signs of being overfished, and this 
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may also be the case for some other species that are related to cod. As a 
consequence, international steps to regulate the fishery are being negotiated. 

Until quite recently the winter herring fishery in South Norway and the 
small-herring and fat-herring fisheries in the North provided most of the raw 
material for the fish meal and oil industry. But the Scando-Atlantic herring 
stocks on which these fisheries were based, have been dramatically overfished, 
so that these important seasonal fisheries have almost disappeared. 

It was a happy coincidence, therefore, that the extensive stock of capelin 
in the Barents Sea and in adjacent waters was available as an alternative, to 
which the modern fleet of purse-seiners could turn their attention. But in this 
fishery conditions are particularly unstable. In 1970, 1.3 million tons were 
caught, more than twice the quantity of the previous year. In this fishery also, a 
resources management policy will have to be adopted in due course. 

While most purse-seiners have their home ports further south, some are 
registered in North Norway, and they too are mobile and take part in various 
fisheries all along the Norwegian coast and in the North Sea. But as these 
resources also are limited, there is no room for an expansion of the purse-seining 
fleet. 

In North Norway the fisheries industry is changing for a number of 
reasons. Changes which have occurred in the resources picture form the 
background against which many other fisheries problems must be considered. 
Other factors are, as we have seen, employment opportunities in other 
industries, not least in the South, and, equally important, the fact that it has 
become possible, physically and economically, to obtain education for a variety 
of skills. 

This alarming trend has revived the desire to “protect’”’ the coastal 
fishermen and ascertain for them a better income by such policy measures as the 
granting of subsidies and the reservation of coastal waters for the small-scale 
fishermen. 

The fisheries have in various ways adjusted themselves to the new 
situation. Thus, shortage of men to go in the boats and men and women to work 
in the processing plants has led to the introduction of a number of labour-saving 
techniques. In these fisheries also, which may be classified as traditional, many 
things have changed. The introduction of power blocks in the purse-seiners 
reduced the number of crew members almost to half, more or less over-night. 
The introduction of electronic fish finders, steering machines, navigational aids 
and man-made fibres in all types of fishing boats, has led to an increase in 
efficiency as measured in quantity of fish per man. 

This development is illustrated in the Lofoten fishery. When | first came 
there, more than 30 years ago, 25-30,000 fishermen took part in the fishery. 
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Now, the number of men has been reduced to one-tenth but the quantity only 
to one-half of what it was in 1939. ; 

As most of the small boats are unable to operate on a year-round basis, a 
number of trawlers have been introduced, a phenomenon which can only be 
understood when the changes are considered which have taken place in the fish 
processing industry and in the attitude of fishermen. 

Traditionally, the bulk of all groundfish, mainly cod and related species, 
was used for the production of stockfish (dried without salting) and wet salted, 
or salted and dried, fish (klipfish). Since the early 1940’s a number of filleting 
and freezing plants have been erected. This branch of fish processing has 
expanded, especially over the last ten years, and considerable amounts have 
been spent on modern equipment, such as labour-saving filleting machines. More 
than half of the ground fish catches are now processed by these plants, and the 
quantity used for traditional products has been correspondingly reduced. When 
this has been said, however, it must be added that salting and drying are in no 
way obsolete methods, and the products derived still form the basis for an 
important export trade. 

The introduction of freezing techniques eased the problems which had 
been encountered in our markets for dried and salted products. But the transition 
was not without problems; for, unlike the conventional fish processing plants, 
the freezing plants were capital intensive. In order to be profitable, they require 
a regular . flow of raw material. Hence, fishing operations would have to be 
extended beyond the traditional seasonal fisheries. Moreover, as in other 
manufacturing industries, the freezing plants could only utilize expensive 
machinery and enjoy economies of scale by attaining a certain minimum size. 
This has led to a greater geographical concentration of landings. 

A very keen desire to sustain the fisheries as a basis for the coastal 
population is the background against which one must consider the policy 
measures which have been introduced. Also, this background may help to 
explain the divergence of views with regard to fishing technology, fisheries 
limits, and subsidies given to the fisheries. Moreover, it elucidates present-day 
developments. 

The coastal fishermen had their. first contact with trawling techniqu: 
when, in the interwar period, steam trawlers from other countries, particularly 
Germany and Great Britain, came to fish close to the Norwegian Coast. They 
considered them an alien element, and a threat to their own fishing and to the 
future of their coastal settlements. 

It was therefore in keeping with the consensus of opinion along the coast 
that special legislation was introduced in the 1930's restricting trawling by 
Norwegians. 
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_ In post-war years the various restrictive regulations have become more 
flexible, mainly because of the need for a more regular flow of raw material to 
the freezing plants. The Authorities have even allowed some freezing plants to 
buy and operate trawlers. The total number is now considerable, and trawlers 
account for an important part of groundfish landings. They have been accepted, 
although by some as a necessary evil only. 

When a 12-mile fisheries limit was introduced in 1960, a 10-year transition 
period was allowed for foreign trawlers; but by now only Norwegian trawlers 
may fish inside the 12-mile limit. Small! trawlers of less than 300 GRT may be 
permitted to come up to 4 miles off the base line. Larger boats, but of less than 
500 GRT, may fish up to 6 miles off. 

Again, the trawler question has become a very complex problem since it 
was brought into the discussion on Norwegian membership of the EEC. The 
fishermen who use other methods still claim that it is their prerogative to utilize 
the resources which are closest to the coast. 

In very recent years groundfish catches in North Norway have been 
exceptionally great, because of the prolific year classes which now dominate the 
stock of cod. But everybody knows from experience that lean years will follow. 
As an average for the next couple of decades hardly more than 300,000 tons 
should be reckoned with. The problem therefore becomes one of economic 
growth without an increase in the raw material derived from the fisheries. The 
best one can hope for is a higher degree of processing of this raw material 
supply, and better prices. 

In the fisheries industry great importance is attached to product 
development and marketing efforts. Again, the problem in this respect for the 
North Norway people is the distances to the markets for their products and 
from the manufacturers and suppliers of the goods they must have. Hence, the 
marketing problem related to their own produce is, first, one of overcoming, in 
monetary terms the cost of being far away, secondly, one of becoming less 
dependent on middlemen further south and, third/y, one of being able to offer a 
greater variety of products, and at more advanced stages of manufacturing, than 
is now the case. The marketing outlook for salted and for frozen fish is 
relatively bright, but in the stockfish trade there has been a slump because of 
the great dependence on the Nigerian market. 

North Norway is basically a producer of raw materials. That is true for fish 
as well as for ore and minerals. In the fisheries, plans are being worked out for 
the manufacture of ready-made dishes; and, generally speaking, one may say 
that a greater awareness of the problem is a big step forward. But even if one 
succeeds in establishing such production and in selling it at profitable prices, 
which is not always easy, the fact remains that the fisheries alone are of course 
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unable to provide work for a population of the present magnitude. 

The fisheries people, not least in North Norway, have had an ability to 
accept the vagaries of fish production and consider the lean years passing 
phenomena. And this has also been the prevailing attitude of politicians and 
Government Authorities. 

At the political level a considerable change has come about. Thus, it was a 
unanimous decision in the Storting which in the early 1960's led to the 
introduction of a subsidy scheme for the fisheries. The main target was to bring 
the fishermen’s income up to a level comparable to that of workers in the 
manufacturing industries. 

So far most of the subsidies have been in the form of a support for the prices 
obtained by the fishermen. Therefore, income distribution is still uneven. It is 
laid down in the subsidy programme that, apart from elevating the income level, 
subsidies should also further efficiency in the fisheries, and the trend is toward a 
strengthening of this part of the programme. Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
industrial life in North Norway will have to be much more diversified. 

Among the other traditional activities which, like the fisheries, have been 
carried on from time immemorial, mention must be made of the reindeer 
herding. 

Compared with other industries in North Norway, the reindeer industry is 
a minor one. Yet for the 1,500 persons who are concerned with reindeer herding 
as their chief means of livelihood, it is the basis for their way of life. ~ 

In 1970 the total number of reindeer was 103,000; of these Finnmark had 
86,000. The number has been on the increase, but in this area the industry is 
confronted with great problems: In fact, owing to the shortage of grazing fields, 
the increase in the Lapp population who eke out a living from it cannot be 
matched by the increase in the herd. The only solution which has been found is 
to arrange for old-age pensions at an early age for the people concerned. 

With regard to slaughtering and marketing the pattern has been greatly 
improved. Thus in the 1950's large-scale slaughterhouses with freezing plants 
were built at the State’s expense in Kautokeino and Karasjok. Marketing has 
been organized in co-operation with agricultural marketing schemes. 

What, then, is the future of North Norway? Our wishful thinking includes 
the hope that oi! will be found in the continental shelf north of the 65th 
parallel, but it would be premature to build our plans on such expectations. Yet, 
the prospects of having an oil industry in North Norway should not be 
excluded. 

In an attempt to diversify industrial life, the first thing one would think of 
is how the resources and possibilities which are peculiar to this part of the 
country could be utilized. 
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, very interesting example of developments in the mining industry is the 
quarry at Stjerngy, Finnmark, for nepheline-syenite, a mineral which is essential 
as raw material for the glass and porcelain industry.®) This is one of the only 
two known deposits of its kind in the western world. 

Since work was begun in 1959, the annual production grew to 175,000 
tons in 1971. When the present work on expansion has been completed, the 
total investment will have reached 72 million kroner, and the annual production 
will be 225,000 tons. At this rate one may go on for generations as the deposit 
has been estimated to be 400-600 millions tons. 

This deposit is something which is almost unique to North Norway, and 
similar developments with regard to other minerals are perhaps within the realm 
of possibilities. 

From this point of view the tourist trade could no doubt be further 
developed, but | wonder whether the Midnight Sun and the beauties of nature 
could be made to yield much more than they do in money terms. | have noted 
ideas put forward by my colleague Professor Axel S@mme. He feels that one 
should approach people with speciel fields of hobby interest. 

As examples one could mention natural sciences, such as biology and 
geology, and also angling and cross-country hiking. In this regard the vast and 
practically empty areas of North Norway should be ’’the land of opportunities”. 
But, generally speaking, one should avoidover-optimistic conclusions. The tourist 
season is bound to remain short, and most visitors have a long way to go. 

Now, as the main natural resources, viz. the stocks of fish, cannot form the 
basis for an expansion, one must also be prepared to encourage an expansion of 
manufacturing industries in fields for which North Norway is not particularly 
suited. For this purpose such measures as transport subsidies and special credit 
facilities are being considered. Similar considerations may also be applied to fish 
farming and to agriculture, and here it is true to say that the natural resources 
have not yet been fully utilized. (Whether an increased production can be 
achieved at profitable prices has still to be seen.) Out of the total land area, 
only about one per cent is cultivated. The reserve of land which can be 
cultivated has been estimated at 200,000 hectares. 

We have seen that the number of crofter fishermen has been drastically 
reduced. The present trend in agriculture - as in fisheries - is toward 
specialization. For some a combination is still feasible, but the two industries 
are no longer interlocked the way they used to be. 

Another result of recent developments is that, from 1960 to 1969, 13,435 
holdings were abandoned. All of them were small: from 0.5 to 5 hectares. It is 
therefore a commendable feature of present policies that mergers of holdings are 
being encouraged. 
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In agricultural policy making the main effort has been directed towards 
increasing the size of holdings by the cultivation of new land. Mechanization has 
helped to speed up this development and to retain a relatively high level of 
production. In agriculture, as in fisheries, the introduction of technology could 
be considered a resu/t of, just as well as a reason for, the changes which have 
taken place in the labour situation. Centralization is the secondary and tertiary 
phase of agriculture. 

Efforts are also being made to utilize better North Norway’s 1.4 million 
hectares of wooded area and make it contribute more to the economy of the 
farmers. 

And what about the reindeer industry ? It should be sufficient for me to refer 
to Professor Nesheim’s excellent article on ’’The Lapps and their neighbours”. ° 

He refers particularly to the building of roads and to the advent of the 
motor age and the development of important mining communities at Kirkenes and 
Kiruna:”’... the old symbiosis between reindeer Lapps and residential Lapps is 
rapidly vanishing, the sales of the various products being led through the 
common channels of business. In the reindeer industry the introduction of cars 
and snow-scooters have brought about great technical and structural changes, and 
it seems quite possible that the transport reindeer soon will become a part of 
history”. 

With respect to the settlement pattern, the consensus of opinion seems to 
be that the trend toward urbanization will continue and accelerate. Most 
probably a compromise will be attempted so as to keep changes in the population 
pattern within certain limits. A ‘decentralized centralization’’ may be the 
outcome of it, but, in any event, it would be a fallacy to hope for a return to 
the traditional pattern of life in the coastal settlements. 

And why should this be the aim? The main thing must be to preserve the 
vigour and alacrity of the people who live in North Norway. 

Behind all the unrest we find great differences and inequalities. between 
North and South, and also within North Norway, and, not least, a vision of 
a more egalitarian society. 

A consequence of this is a considerable interregional migration. The fact 
that North Norway is lagging behind in economic development is reflected in an 
alarmingly high emigration rate. Because of the relatively high reproduction rate 
in this part of the country, the population increased up to 1969, although at a 
declining rate. In the last two years, however, with a net emigration of almost 
6,000 people per year, the North Norwegian population has been reduced. 

On the long view, some of the most alarming and obfuscating features of 
emigration are that more than 40 per cent of the emigrants are in their twenties, 
and that female emigrants are more numerous than male. This will eventually be 
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reflected in a reduced birth rate. Detailed emigration figures for 1969 reveal that 
only about 50 per cent of the total migration takes place within North Norway. 
Out of the some 13,000 emigrants to South Norway, one-third left an 
urban municipality, although only 25 per cent of the total population are town 
dwellers. In other words, the mobility seems to be somewhat higher in urban 
settlements. 

Such details of the migration picture as are now available again confirm 
that North Norway is changing and moving along the road of no return. These 
problems are dealt with in a paper written by Mr. Nelvin Farstad, who is one of 
my associates; the paper will, later this month, be presented to the OECD 
Seminar on Fisheries Economics. !n the paper Mr. Farstad outlines how the 
increased demand for education leads to the breakdown of the social class 
structure, which was formerly rigid, and to a higher degree of social mobility in 
general. This again involves a transition from a subsistence economy to one 
based on money. This is a proces which has gained momentum in a long period 
of rapid growth and of full employment in most other branches of industry. As 
a result, the traditionally strong social and economic linkages between father 
and son in the fisheries outports are being broken down. If this process - 
“mental urbanization”, as it has been labelled - should continue and accelerate, it 
will eventually tear the fisheries industry completely out of its situation, in 
which it has been favoured in regard to the supply of manpower, the occupation 
being transferred from father to son. 

An overall plan for the development of our northern regions is now being 
worked out by the North Norway Development Committee. The political goal 
of the committee is to “stabilize the population in each region”. Hence, the 
population problem is a prominent element in the work of the Committee. But 
the goal is a moot point and subject to interpretation. As problems are 
numerous and solutions not at all easy to find, it is imperative to give room for 
creative thinking in a wide range of fields; for | must reiterate: The solution to 
North Norway’s main problem is hardly to be found in the fisheries sector. 

Nevertheless, adjustments can be made in this sector also, so long as we are 
aware of the maximum quantity that can annually be taken out of the sea; it 
cannot be increased. (Unless other nations, in an unlikely mood of benevolence, 
should decide to hand their fisheries ““quotas’”’ over to Norway.) 

If, however, one is determined to counteract the free process of 
centralization, and to stabilize the population structure in relatively small 
sub-regions, this may be achieved with adjustments in the structure of the 
fisheries. But one must be prepared to pay the price. 

Some social scientists have paid much attention to the sociology of small 
communities in North Norway; they find that through diversification and 
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stabilization of employment opportunities people may be persuaded to stay. 
But how realistic is this? How can it be done without losing the thrust of a 
technological evolution? 

| am unable to give a complete answer. North Norway is still a challenge to 
research workers. 

In the Institute of Fisheries Economics we have recommended a 
“dualistic” structure. This implies an urban development in towns and a rural 
development in outports. In the latter case some non-economic factors will also 
be given prominence. 

Well, this is North Norway as | see it. The story goes that a group of blind 
people were to define an elephant. One took hold of the tail, another of the 
trunk, the third of an ear and the fourth of a leg. As a result, their definitions 
deviated so much that one would hardly think they were talking about the same 
animal. With regard to North Norway it seems true to say that the description 
we give, and, even more, the research projects we take up, and the priority we 
attach to problems, will vary from person to person. | did perhaps take too firm 
a hold of the fisheries leg of the elephant. If | did, maybe | should join my 
Indian friend who said: / cannot define an elephant, but | could recognize one if 
! saw one. 


1) Lecture given during the Norwegian University Week 8.-12. November 1971 
at the University of Groningen, the Netherlands. 


2) All-the-year-round services were established with Bod@ in 1957 and with 
Kirkenes in 1963. 


3) Sammenlikning av levekostnadene i forskjellige deler av landet. Lonns- og 
prisdepartementet, Oslo 1970. 


4) Quotation from a leaflet from Bergen Steamship Co. 1971. 
5) Ibid. 


6)  S$4mi AEllin; the daily life of the Norwegian Reindeer Lapps. 
University of Groningen 1971; exhibition catalogue. 


7) Statistical Yearbook 1971, table 166. 


8) Precious Mineral from Bleak Arctic Island. Haakon Aarflot, The Norseman, 
No. 5, 1971. 


2) In: Sdémi AElin, cf. note 6. 
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‘ Saamish (Lappish) Influences in North-Norwegian Culture 
by 


Prof. Gutorm Gjessing, University of Oslo. 


| have been asked to talk about Saamish-or Lappish - influences in North- 
Norwegian culture, and very hesitatingly | will try to do so, although | must 
warn you that it has to be done in an extremely sketchy and impressionistic 
manner, since no attempt at all at approaching the problem in any systematic 
and analytical way has so far been made. This deplorable fact has chiefly two 
reasons. Like most small nations who have got their political independence in 
fairly modern times, Norwegian history and culture history has been extremely 
ethnocentric. Therefore we know a great deal - perhaps even too much! - about 
Norwegian influences in Saamish culture, as elucidated so expertly by my friend 
professor Nesheim. But so far nobody has been interested in looking at the 
relationship the other way round. | shall soon revert to the other main reason 
which is of international scope. 


In 1929 1! suggested the hypothesis that a colonization from southwestern 
Norway had taken place on the coast of Nordland county from the middle of 
the 4th century A.D. on. Later on this hypothesis has been corroborated by 
further evidence from both archaeology, linguistics and the study of 
place-names, in fact even from palaeo-climatology, although the first settlers 
may have arrived a little earlier than according to my first suggestion.) 

In order to understand the character of the interplay between these 
colonists and the native population, an idea of the social and political structures 
of the two ethnic groups certainly would have been highly desirable. But, alas, 
we are here forced to enter upon the strongly despised ‘’conjectural history”, 
and Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown in their passionate contempt for this, still 
have their followers in anthropology. Nevertheless, ! will try to outline a vague 
sketch. 

Now, as far as the prehistoric societies of the Saames are concerned, | have 
previously attempted to reconstruct some basic features applying combined 
archaeological, ecological, demographical and social anthropological methods on 
a wide comparative scale2) The results could perhaps be summarized in the 
following way: The hunting-fishing population was organized in small, 
semi-nomadic, locally exogamous groups with not more than 100-150 members, 
usually probably less, settled in hamlets or small villages. The households 
consisted on the average of 3-4 persons per active hunter. The kinship system 
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was bilateral, and the groups had to have a great flexibility as far as personnel 
was concerned. The groups were egalitarian with no political organization 
extending beyond the small local groups, which probably had a headman to 
administer the collective activities. His status must have been achieved deriving 
from his prestige in the most relevant activities of the culture. People organized 
in this way will be tied to their native territory with very strong, emotional 
bonds, and will usually be non-expansive and non-aggressive, because they have 
not sufficiently strong political organizations and because they live in what 
Marshall Sahlins called “the original affluent society”. >») 

Let us then, by contrast, have a look at the immigrants’ society. 

From scattered historical and more or less mythical sources it can be 
surmised that the colonists very early built up a segmentary society based on 
patrilineal, extended families, although’ with some traces of bilateralism. 
Apparently it was a hierarchical class society with a political organization 
including chiefs, with ascribed status, of various orders. The colonists were 
comparatively soon consolidated on a more or less state basis with a jar/ (earl) as 
the supreme political and military leader. According to professor Halvdan Koht, 
the name of this realm, Halogaland, leads back to the 7th or 8th century as 
designation of a political unit, but some facts would suggest a dating back to the 
5th century. It seems to have been a typically expansive, colonialist society. As, 
although very distant, descendants of Gordon Childe’s “neolithic revolution”, 
the colonists were technologically and economically more inventive than the 
Saames, hence, with greater needs, for as Thorstein Veblen said: “Invention is 
the mother of need!’ Increasing needs and the tack of their satisfaction, of 
course, make for expansion. 

Very early, therefore, the colonists extended their range of operation to 
the whole coast of primeval Nordic origin along the Finnmark-coast, way east to 
Varangerfjord, which in itself is a name from well before the Viking period. 

Yet the immigrants’ continuous area of settlement in the earliest period 
was in all essentials confined to the coast up to Stanglandseidet, the 
southern-most tip of the big island, Senja, on 69°N. According to archaeological 
evidence and place-names they also settled on both sides of the heads of major 
fjords, thus being able to control the traffic in and out the fjords where the 
sea-Saames had their winter sites and where they spent the longest period. Such 
strategic settlements were established already during the 5th and 6th centuries. 
The northward expansion, therefore, must have been based on sea-hunting 
and/or trade, and | shall shortly argue that trade and tax collection from the 
Saames and peoples farther to the east must have been the most important 
factors. Of more political importance was another expansion. During the latter 
half of the 9th century the ha/oygjarls had extended their political power 
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southwards to Trdéndelag and parts of Western Norway farther south, and 
according to the wholesaler Ottar’s account to king Alfred the Great of England, 
around 870-880, and other historical sources, the sub-chiefs exerted political 
supremacy over the Saames within the territory they claimed as their own, 
where they also collected taxes in kind (finnskattr), which seem to have been 
rather heavy. Moreover, this also seems to have been a rather traditional custom, 
since Saamish dig’ge is apparently the primeval Nordic ping, and the ancient 
ting was in part a judicial court, in part a trade-fair - but also, and not least, 
tax-collecting. 

In other words, we are faced with two entirely different ethnic groups. The 
colonists had to adapt themselves to a strange ecological environment. In their 
homeland their means of subsistence had been farming, chiefly stock-farming 
but also with a considerable amount of cultivation of grain etc., and their social 
and political system had been moulded accordingly. In their new country, 
however, a strange and sparsely inhabited area, they had no traditional roots 
whatever. Cultivation of grain on which these agriculturists had so heavily 
depended, was extremely risky in these marginal areas where even small climatic 
oscillations might cause disaster. Remember that Stanglandseidet is on the same 
latitude as Disco Bay, Greenland, and Point Hope, Alaska! On the other hand 
there was the Saame population who already for centuries, not to say 
millennia, had been technologically and socially adapted to a fishing and 
sea-hunting economy. 

These, certainly very hypothetical, assumptions would suggest a typically 
colonialist situation with an immigrated, politically well organized, expansive 
and exploitative minority amidst a non-expansive and politically extremely 
loosely organized native population. Obviously the colonists must have felt 
themselves as an upper class. Even their means of subsistence gave the 
immigrants an upper hand in so far as the introduction of stock-farming and 
cultivation made the conversion of energy more efficient, thus providing for a 
greater increase in population. Yet the surprisingly rapid and impressive growth 
in power and prosperity unveiled by historical sources cannot be explained in 
this way. On the contrary, the chief motor forces must have been exploitation 
of the Saames and the natives of more eastern areas, and a very profitable trade 
with the products of this exploitation. 

Thus, my hypothetical survey supports professor Nesheim’s exposition of 
the old Norse impact on Saamish culture. 

But as professor Malinowski never got tired of telling us, culture contact is, 
and has always been, a give-and-take, even more so before europocentrism 
reached its peak in correlation to all the happenings in Europe during the last 
decades of the 19th century: the introduction of what Thorstein Veblen called 
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“the technology of physics and chemistry”, the transformation of mercantilistic 
colonialism into liberalistic imperialism, the advent of popular Darwinism etc. 
etc. 

This tremendous change has been felt at least practically all over the world, 
but has not been sufficiently appreciated in anthropological thought, because 
anthropology itself is a legitimate child of the same developments. And here |! 
have plumped right into the second reason why we have not studied Saamish 
influences in the North-Norwegian culture. Because somewhere before and 
around 1870 the reports from travellers, missionaries, military and civilian 
colonial officers etc., take on a remarkably different tone from before. As far as 
the Saames are concerned, physicians, pastors and other civil servants now 
suddenly discovered that the Saames were lazy, filthy, morally degenerated, 
superstitious etc., and what observers from, say, the 17th and 18th centuries 
considered evidence of industriousness and diligence, was now regarded as proof 
of immorality. Consequently it was considered most important to norwegianize 
the Saames in order to civilize them. The state authorities, therefore, took up 
Kipling’s “The White Man’s Burden”. This important change of opinion 
naturally spread like a contagious disease among the Norwegian population in 
North-Norway, with the consequence that even the Saames felt themselves 
increasingly inferior, and tried to hide their ethnicity by imitating Norwegian 
behaviour. One of the immediate results was that the so-called “mixed 
population” in Finnmark decreased from 8396 in 1875 to 5627 in 1900. A flow 
of illustrated catalogues from the big warehouses in the south accelerated the 
process, thus: greatly reducing the possibility of mutual cultural 
interdependence. 

Hence, we will probably find relatively little of Saamish influence in 
North-Norwegian culture during the last hundred years. The great time 
perspective thus forced upon us, however, also creates some formidable 
difficulties. Over time cultural and social phenomena are modified or changed, 
even to the extent that their origin is now practically unrecognizable. Who 
would, for instance, suspect the modern, elaborate and sophisticated Parisian 
tailoring to have originated in an age-old Arctic development? Yet quite 
obviously it derives from the making of skin-clothes in a cold, Arctic climate. 
Much suggests, moreover, that the cultures over the whole Scandinavian 
Peninsula contain pristine elements from Arctic and sub-Arctic cultures from 
long before Scandinavians came into contact with the Saames. How about the 
bear’s position in Scandinavian folklore and folk-medicine? Or shamanism 
exemplified in the old Norse se/dr, or more directly in the cult of the important 
god Odinn? Even the shaman’s drum.is mentioned as vettr in the Edda poem 
Lokasenna.. Now it has, in fact, been claimed that the se/dr, depended on 
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gamish influence, and that the word itself derives from Saamish siei’te = stones 
and rocks considered as shrines. 

On the whole, Saamish influence in the religio-magical sphere has been 
very wide-spread. The Saames have, in particular, been famed for their 
propensity for and ability in magic and witchcraft. North-Norwegian folklore 
abounds in stories about the Saames’ ability to castillness etc. upon people and 
also to heal sickness by magical means, to stop bleeding etc. This fame spread 
over the whole country at a very early date. "The Sagas of the Norwegian 
Kings’'tells that one of King Harold the Fairhaired’s very many wives was a 
Saame girl, “the most beautiful woman one could see’’, but also one who used 
her supernatural powers." Historia Norvegie2” from ca.1170 tells of one of 
Harold’s sons who was brought up by a Saame woman, that he “practised the 
same witchcraft as his fostermother.” Because of this his father, according to 
the same source, ordered that he should be thrown off a precipice. Even the 
grandson of this Ragnvald Rettelbeine, Oyvind Kjelda, was known as a 
seid-skratti, that is a shaman or witch. He even undertook the shaman’s journey. 
Even Iceland was reached by these rumours. 4) This aspect of Saamish influence 
has been dealt with by more scholars in various contexts to be sure, - perfectly 
in line with the attempts at demonstrating the "’primitiveness” of the Saames. 
But is this the whole truth? : 

Well, it is certainly true that the economical system, the social and political 
organization of the colonists in North-Norway provided them with greater 
possibilities of influencing Saamish culture than vice versa. But this was 
primarily due to those colonists living on the inner coastline where there was 
tillable soil. On the rugged islands facing the high seas, where there is little or no 
cultivable soil, and where pastures are scarce, too, but with the raging high seas 
right outside the doorstep, the situation was very different. Here even the 
colonists had to turn to the sea for making a living. But in fishing, sealing and 
whaling they could not compete with the Saames who were the real experts, and 
whose flexible social organization was far better adapted to the predatory 
economy than was a more rigid, hierarchical system correlated to a productive 
economy. 

Thus the type of settlement had to be changed. Whereas the colonists on 
the inner coast as a rule lived on individual, more or less scattered farms, on the 
outer islands girding the coastline the cooperation on board the seagoing vessels 
demanded settlements in hamlets, ver (which means "sea hunting ground”), and 
which easily may have been influenced by the sea-Saamish s/t. 

The sea-Saames had their winter-sites in the fjords where they hunted 
reindeer, bears and other game, and where there were woods for fuel, 
boat-building etc., and here most of the communal religious ceremonies were 











held. But in the summertime they moved to the outer coast and the islands to 
fish and hunt seals and other sea-mammals, to collect eggs and down etc. $) 
Many of the Norwegian settlements out there have compound names 
terminating in set, one of the most common is Sommerset - “’summer-site”. The 
ending set is usually considered to be derived from Norw. seter = “‘outfarm’’, or 
sete = “living place”, but | should like the linguists to consider seriously - 
without ethnocentric bias - if this set could not be sea-Saamish sit, - although | 
suspect that they do not like the idea. 

In the course of the 16th and 17th centuries the Norwegian occupation of 
the North-Norwegian fjords set in, in correlation with the mercantilistic 
expansion, and the Saames therefore were locked up in the inner parts of the 
fjords, where they had to take up stock-breeding. As professor Nesheim 
demonstrated, this happened to a certain degree already very early, but in the 
main it was a development of the 16th and 17th centuries. Now, professor Knut 
Kolsrud has shown that the semi-nomadism in fjords as Ofoten and Tysfjord was 
caused by the needs of Saamish stock-breeding. But he deals only with this later 
period, when, in addition, the invasion of Saames from Sweden into the fjords 
had set in. Yet the late professorNils Lid has shown conclusively that at any rate 
Tysfjord had a sea-Saamish population at least about the 6th or 7th century. 6) 

From a culture-historical point of view there is, in other words, no 
compulsive reason for explaining the set-names from Norw. seter orsete. 

On the very rugged island Sanda in Trzna, situated on the Polar Circle, 
way out in the high seas, more than 35 kilometers from the mainland, | did 
some interesting excavations during the years “1937-39. ” The present 
settlement was a characteristic ver, and several informants told me that in 
former days there existed an almost compulsive local exogamy. One had to go 
to the mainland to pick up a spouse, a custom which, as far as | know, has been 
foreign to the Norwegian pattern elsewhere, but which was definitely according 
to Saamish norms, known in Finnmark from censuses from the 17th century 
and right up to our own days. The local exogamy at Sandra therefore is 
probably due to Saamish influence, so much the more so, as Sanda also shows a 
couple of other phenomena which may be explained in that way. The one 
derives from a mass-grave from the Black Death which reached this part of the 
country during the winter 1359-60. One of the skeletons had a big bear’s tooth, 
originally tied to his belt. This, of course, is no watertight proof, but the 
bear-cult played, in any event, a much more important rdle among the Saames 
than in the Norwegian population at that time. | shall presently return to 
another possibly Saamish trait, namely the sea-hunting. 

The permanent settling of Norwegians on the coast of Finnmark happened 
much later than in Nordland and southern parts of Troms. As with the » ~*t ling 
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of the fjords farther south, it was a very modest and bleak attempt at imitating 
early mercantilist colonialism. There may, it must be admitted, have been some 
individual settlers scattered here and there along the coast already from the 
early 9th century, based in part on the old-known hunting grounds in 
Varangerfjord (Verjangr = “'the fjord with the sea-hunting grounds”, is a name, 
at any rate, older than the Viking period). But in the main, the coast was 
colonized by the Crown, to a great extent by banishment of criminals and 
prostitutes from many parts of the country. This made for an extremely 
unstable population. People left as soon as possible, and new people had to be 
imported. Thus the situation cannot be compared to that of say, Nordland. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that the Norwegians were exclusively occupied 
in fishing, historical sources from the 17th and 18th centuries make it perfectly 
clear that the Saames were both more industrious and audacious fishermen, and 
that they also prepared the fish in a better way. Their stock-breeding, mainly 
influenced from Finland, was far more strongly developed than that of the 
Norwegians, who might keep some very few sheep or goats. Moreover, the 
Saames were more industrious in all kinds of handicrafts, which were practically 
unknown to the Norwegian population. Preparation of skins and the making of 
shoes and skin-clothes which the Norwegians sorely needed when out fishing, 
was a purely Saamish specialty. Weaving was at any rate in full swing before 
1700. The net result, of course, was that the Saames were generally better off 
economically than the Norwegians, some of them were even creditors to the 
monopoly in Bergen. 

There is nothing to suggest that the Norwegian population hunted 
sea-mammals, the hunting of which seems to have been almost entirely 
monopolized by the Saames, and, what is important, this was confined to 
Finnmark. Professor Knut Kolsrud’s detailed investigations on the history of the 
Saames in Ofoten tell precisely the same story. But, then, Saamishhunting of seals 
and other sea-mammals quite obviously has extremely old traditions, since a 
number of names of seals and denticete whales are specifically Saamish without 
relationship to either Germanic or Finno-Ugric languages.®) According to 
informants from Sanda, people there and also in the outermost islands in 
Lofoten, Veroy and Rést, hunted seals with clubs - a well known Saamish (and 
Arctic) method - up to the beginning of the present century. 

Now the interesting fact is that particularly during the Viking period and 
the Middle Ages, but even earlier, various implements of whalebone have been 
very popular among the North-Norwegian population, quite a few decorated in 
Nordic styles, and, in part, traded southwards, even to the trading-town Birka, 
not far from Stockholm.®) How did this come about? Had Norwegian 
sea-hunting suddenly disappeared, or are the materials for these objects the 
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results of the levying of finnskattr from the Saames? | may add that iron 
apparently was very expensive in North-Norway. 

The report of Ottar obviously defines him as one of the sub-chiefs, living 
in Hilles6y, Troms. He himself boasted of being one of the ‘’first men in the 
country”’. In any case, he had beenon business to the White Sea, to south-eastern 
Norway, and to Sleswig. He naturally had his farm, but, he said, his main 
income was the finnskattr of pelt-wares, down and the products of walruses. 
The richest Saames, he said, had to pay 15 skins of martens, five reindeer skins, 
one pelt of bear, ten ambers*) of feathers,a furred costume of the skin of bear or 
Otter, besides two ship’s ropes of hides of walrus or seal, each of them 60 e/n long 
(The Anglo-Saxon e/n was much shorter than the present e//, being one 
armlength while the e// is 1.114 meter. The old Norse a/n or g/n seems to have 
been even shorter than the Anglo-Saxon one, reaching from the elbow to the 
fingertips). Ottar also claimed to be the owner of 600 reindeer, but these were, 
in fact, in all probability owned by Saames under his “jurisdiction”. 

Although the Norwegians kept well apart from the fjords, the fact remains 
that several of these fjords got their names from the colonists very early, at any 
rate well before the Viking period. How is this to be explained? 

We know from several reliable sources that in the 16th and 17th centuries 
the Saames were expert boat-builders, and that they supplied the Norwegians 
with large numbers, probably the majority of the fishing boats and larger vessels 
trafficking these waters.!°) Even as far inland as in Utsjok, North-Finland, big 
vessels were built and transported down the Tana River to the coast and traded 
to Norwegians. How old this trade on which the colonists at the coast were 
absolutely dependent might be, we do not know. But we do know that king 
Sigurd Slembe spent the winter 1138-1139 among the sea-Saames in 
Gijufrafjgrdr, near the present town Harstad. Here the Saames built two vessels 
for him, “and they were tied together with sinews without a nail in them, but 
withes for the ribs, and twelve men rowed on either side’, Snorre Sturlason says 
in his ‘“’The Sagas of the Norwegian Kings”. This means that they were not much 
smaller than the ships from Oseberg and Gokstad, and their quality was not bad 
either, since a contemporaneous skald quoth: 

“Few can follow 
the Haloygic fir-boat; 
the sinew-bound ship 
is flying beneath the sail.” . 
King Sigurd Slembe’s sojourn in this Saamish winter-s/t is interesting also 
because it shows how natural the association between Saames and Norwegians 


*) Anamber was a wooden bucket covered by a lid with a handle. 
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could be at that time, for the King himself quoth: 
"\twas pleasant in the earth-dwelling 

when happily we were drinking 

and the son of a King merrily 

could walk between the benches. 

There was no lack of fun 

at the merry drink. 

Men rejoiced with each other 

as anywhere else.” 

Furthermore, at Oksnes, Vesteralen in Nordland, a large burial mound was 
excavated in which was found the remnants of a boat, probably twenty-four to 
thirty feet long, and sewn together with reindeer-sinews, a technique practised 
all over the Saamish area right up to the 18th century, and still much later 
among the Skolte-Saames of North-Finland and the Kola-Saames. But the man 
buried belonged to the Norwegian community, since Saames never built buria! 
mounds, and an axe from the 10th century is of a well-known Scandinavian 
type.!!) : 

Another vessel, this one from the 7th century, was dug up on an island in 
northernmost Troms, but must have been built in one of the nearby fjords, 
Ulisfjord, Lyngsfjord or Kvaenangen. This boat, the Barsetboat, 42 feet long and 
propelled by eight or nine pairs of oars, was so well preserved that it could be 
reconstructed on paper, and a model in 1/3 natural size was made. In all 
essentials this craft was built according to a Norwegian pattern, but even here 
the uppermost planks were sewn together, and other technical details, such as 
the form of the prow and stern etc. suggest Saamish influence.'?? The Barsetboat, 
therefore, must have been built either by Norwegians under Saamish influence, 
or by Saamish according to the demands of their Norwegians commissioners. 

Now the locality of the Barsetfind is interesting per se. The continuous 
area of colonists’ settlements in the 5th and 6th centuries reached, as | have 
already mentioned, only to 69°N. But, then, 150 kilometers farther north, 
facing the high seas, we find a little, isolated community of colonists already in 
the 5th century, located on sorhe islands grouped around Helgdy ‘the Holy 
Island”, with at least half a hundred burial mounds etc. Here people were 
entirely dependent on the products of the sea, because any cultivation was 
entirely impossible, and even the keeping of cattle must have been extremely 
hard. Besides the Barsetboat there has been found a steering-oar on one island, 


and a thwart on another, both belonging to small craft. Among the finds from | 


this small community is also a beautiful little imported sword, belonging in fact 
to the upper-class milieu from the famous graves of Vendel and Valsgarde, near 
Uppsala, Sweden. Together with the sword was found i.a. a decorated 
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Saamish-made spoon of reindeer-antler. In other words, the sword alone suggests 
a prosperity which could probably not derive from fishery alone, at least not in 
such an early period when the fish-trade had not yet developed to any 
dimensions. But there are reasons to believe that trade in other products of the 
sea developed earlier than commonly supposed. 

| have already mentioned the expansion southwards, even passing beyond 
Trgndelag. This, of course, means a solid economic basis behind the political 
expansion, and at least from the 7th century and onwards the archaeological 
material demonstrates a lively trade with the present Finland and further east, 
later on not least with Western Europe. Thus on a big silver collar from Troms a 
little verse is inscribed in runes: 

‘Out we sailed to visit 

the boys of Frisland, 

and warriors’ costumes 

we exchanged with them.” 

The North-Norwegian businessmen had costly trade-goods to offer, particularly 
costly furs and products of the whale and the walrus, such as hides and ropes, 
and not least, ivory from walrus tusks, of a quality surpassing that of elephants; 
at any rate a very precious material which could not be obtained from other 
sources. Ottar’s visit to the court of king Alfred is illuminating. That the 
colonists very early developed this mentality of trading is among other things 
witnessed by the fjord-name Kvznangen on the Finnmark border, a name, 
which is a good deal older than the Viking period, and suggests that there has been 
a market were quains, that is people from North-Finland, regularly came for 
trading. At the inner end of the fjord a well-known market was held up to 
relatively modern times. From the same time as the place-name a magnificent 
gold- and silver-hoard derives, found on a little islet in Laksefjord, Finnmark, 
where only Saames lived. Whether this is a Saamish treasure hidden on this islet, 
or whether it derives from a Norwegian trader, we cannot know. 

In any case, this trade and the prosperity of the Norwegian upper-class in 
North-Norway in the last analysis must in all essentials have derived from the 
colonial exploitation of the Saames and people of the White Sea region. 

It has long been recognized that the impressive economic growth of the 
North-Norwegian upper-class, which is testified to by both archaeological and 
historical material, and which made this group, at any rate, one of the most 
prosperous in the whole country, was based upon a trade of considerable 
dimensions and range of operation. And also that this trade was based mainly 
on resources outside the Norwegian areas of settlement, which means, in fact, 
the exploitation of the Saames and the natives of Murmansk and the White Sea 
area. The name Murmansk is a distortion of ‘’the coast of the Northmen”. 
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From times immemorial the sea-Saamish dwelling has been a round hut 
built of turf and with a characteristic inner construction consisting of two pairs 
of curved posts, bz//jek, connected on top by a horizontal beam, a construction 
which is possibly even pre-Saamish in North-Norway, because the oldest ruins at 
Sanda, Trena, of which one was excavated, seem to have had the same 
construction, probably with whale-ribs instead of the curved wooden posts. 
Geologically and archaeologically this ruin must be dated to 5000-4000 B.C.!) 

Now sources from the 16th and 17th century describe Norwegians, 
particularly in Finnmark, living in dwellings built of turf (gammer), some with 
the curved ribs of whales for posts. Olaus Magnus, in his History of the Nordic 
Peoples” of 1555 even illustrates such a house. 4) Owing to the lack of wood 
on the coast of Finnmark, where only dwarf birches and polar willows are to be 
found, this is very natural, all the more as turf is an excellent insulating material 
in the cold Arctic climate. Yet, even if the idea as such were born of necessity, 
the building technique must have been borrowed from the Saames. Such 
dwellings, however, have not been uncommon in more southern parts of 
North-Norway either, mostly of course in economically weaker strata of the 
population. They were well known even as late as in the 19th century. 

Whether the use of whalebone as an architectural element was due to 
Saamish influence, cannot be decided. Several years ago ! launched the 
hypothesis that the curved wooden posts, ba//jek, were a translation into wood 
of whale-ribs, but their curved form can as well be explained from the use of 
mountain birches growing on steep slopes, where they usually get this curved or 
crooked form. At the summer-sites on the coast, however, whalebone would, 
at any rate, have been the most natural material, particularly since the Saames 
were the only whale-hunting people in North-Norway. 

Saamish costumes have a complex origin of old Arctic, Russian, Finnish 
and Nordic influences from various periods, !*) and it is extremely hard to decide 
eventual Saamish influences in the Norwegian folk-costumes in North-Norway. 

Our knowledge of these folk-costumes is so insignificant as to be next to 
nothing. Yet, before oil-skins came into use in the latter half of the 19th 
century, skin-clothes were absolutely indispensable to the fishing population, 
and, at any rate in Finnmark, these were by and large procured from the Saames 
during the period of monopoly trade, and Saamish summer-shoes were to some 
extent used by the North-Norwegian rural population up to 2. World War. They 
are called kommager, which is a distortion of Saamish gabmagak, meaning shoes 
in general. In stead of stockings the Saames always have used a species of dried 
sedge (carex) in their shoes. This was commonly used not only in the northern 
parts of Norway and Sweden, but it has been documented, in any case, as far 
south as in Setesdal in South-Norway, according to a source from ca. 1800.'®) 
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We can probably disregard the modern tourist production of Saamish 
dresses (often terribly misunderstood), silverwork in more or less modified 
Saamish styles (and in part made by foreigners), handiwork in bone, antler etc., 
because if it influences anything, it is the culture of Midnightsun-chasing 
Americans and other tourists, besides perhaps parts of the South-Norwegian 
urban populations. As far as future research is concerned, the most urgent task 
would probably be investigation into North-Norwegian dialects with the purpose 
of cataloguing Saamish loanwords. | just mentioned the word kKommager, but 
there are lots of others, such as pesk, the reindeer-jacket used by the Saames in 
wintertime, kjzrris, the one-man sledge, pulka, ra/de, the string of reindeer and 
sled tied together. This is, according to professor Nesheim, originally a Norse 
loanword in Saamish, but in modern North-Norwegian usage it is obviously an 
example of reutilization, that is, it has returned to Norwegian under influence of 
Saamish. This is only to mention some very few of the best known examples. 
Nobody knows what results a lexicographical investigation could provide, nor if 
there might be structural or phonetic influences in some of the most relevant 
dialects. This situation will, however, probably be improved by the building up 
of the new university in Tromsd¢, where dialectology will have a rather high 
priority.!”) 

Well | would not blame you if you felt somewhat disappointed by the 
superficial treatment | have given my subject, and primarily by my lack of 
emphasis on more modern influences. In part, however, ! have already explained 
this by the great growth of ethnocentrism during the late 19th century. But the 
main reason is perhaps our lack of knowledge of North-Norwegian folk-culture. 
And where there is nothing, even the king must lose his right - so much the more 
must I! 

And finally, any subject has to be dealt with superficially in one single 
lecture if, as | do, one means very seriously that anthropology must stop using 
the field-glass the wrong way round in order to reduce the field-view as much as 
possible. If anthropology is to get into touch with the problems of our own 
days, a consistent holistic and synthetic view is in my opinion absolutely 
necessary. And it is, | should think, impossible to study Saamish influences in 
North-Norwegian culture without taking the whole complex into consideration - 
the activation of the one part and the receptivity of the other in the inter-ethnic 
relations. 
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The sharp distinction made between sea-Saames and reindeer-Saames is a 
result of the introduction of reindeer-nomadism proper, mainly from the 
16th century on. In earlier times the distinction was far less noticeable. 


Nils Lid, Samisk varas- norsk vor. Studia Septentrionalia Vol. V, Oslo 
1953. 


On the excavacations cf. Gjessing, Tranfunnene. Instituttet for 
Sammenlignende Kulturforskning Serie B-XLI, Oslo 1943. 


See i.a. Asbjgérn Nesheim, Samisk seljakt og jakttabu. Studia 
Septentrionalia Vol. IV, Oslo 1953; Gjessing, Litt om sjgsamisk sel- og 
kvalfangst. Sami AEllin-Sameliv 1953-1955 Oslo. 


Gjessing, Noen nordnorske handelsproblemer i jernalderen. Viking Vol. It, 
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1935, Troms¢ 1941. 
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Gjessing op. cit. One of the answers to a questionnaire sent to some of the 
best known boat-builders’ yards in Nordland, stated that ‘‘according to 
what eldery people told’’, boats with this type of prow and stern had been 
build in Lyngsfjord, precisely one of the nearby fjords where the Barsetboat 
presumably was built, and a source from 1827 mentions the Saames from 
Lyngen, Alta and Tysfjord as most outstanding boat-builders.. The 
tremendous conservatism in boat-building is testified i.a. by the local types 
of boats from North-Norway and also parts of West-Norway still having the 
same construction of ribs etc. as was fashionable in the Viking period. 


Gjessing, Traenfunnene pp. 54, Pl. VI. 


Gjessing, Balljegammen. En hypotese av dens opphav. Norsk Geografisk 
Tidsskrift Vol. 1X, Oslo 1942. 


Gjertrud and Gutorm Gjessing, Lappedrakten. En skisse av dens opphav. 
Instituttet for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning, Serie C-1V-2, Oslo 1940. 
We were at that time not permitted by the institute that published the 
book, to use the original title, “Samedrakten’”’, but fortunately much has 
changed since then. 


R. Gjelleb¢!, Beskrivelse over Satersdalen. Topografisk Journal for Norge 
Vol. XXV, 1800-1801. 


The new University of Troms¢ will take care of dialectology. “A primary 
task for linguistic research in North-Norway must be the recording and 
study of Norwegian, Saamish and Finnish dialects of this part of the 
country, place-names included. The areas where little or nothing has been 
done should be covered, and one should also try to follow the changes of 
languages in local social groups’ (As quoted by Olga Stemshaug, 
Dialektinnsamling. Forskningsnytt fra Norges Almenvitenskapelige 
Forskningsrad nr. 2, 1971. My translation). 
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4 Scandinavian influences on Lapp culture 
( by 
Prof. Asbjgrn Nesheim, University of Oslo 


Lapp culture is strongly stamped by the fact that the Lapps have since 
prehistoric times continually been in touch with eastern as well as western 
neighbours. The eastern contact is the oldest.. The ancestors of the Lapps have 
had close connections with the ancestors of the Finns already several hundred 
years before our era. This is testified by a number of Baltic loanwords that via 
Primitive Finnish have passed into Lappish. 

Between the Lapps and Norsemen a steady contact was established 
through the immigration from South Norway to North Norway that started in 
the first centuries of our era. It was professor Gjessing who first showed the 
probability that this immigration emanated first and foremost from southern 
parts of Vestlandet, and this theory has later been confirmed by many 
archeological and linguistic facts. The first contact between Lapps and Norse 
colonists was obviously established in the area from Ofoten to Senja, where the 
Norsemen settled on the islands and near the outer parts of the fjords. The 
Lapps, on the other hand, lived in the inner parts of the fjords. From this area 
the Norse impulses spread from one Lapp district to another, like rings in the 
water. Besides, the contact gradually became more extensive, as the descendants 
of the immigrants widened their sphere of interest both northwards and towards 
the inland. 

When the Lapps first met these immigrants they were themselves solely a 
people of hunters and fishers. Important elements of their occupation were the 
hunting of wild reindeer and sea mammals. Besides, they possessed small flocks 
of domesticated reindeer which in part wereemployed as transport animals, in 
part as decoys in hunting. They also had dogs as helpers on their hunting 
expeditions. As means of conveyance they had some kind of sled, skis and boat. 
Their boats were probably mainly made of skin, perhaps also of bark. 

As far as one can trace the Lapps back in history they have lived scattered 
over large areas. Influences of neighbouring peoples have therefore reached the 
various Lapp. groups in different ways. In this connection it can be mentioned 
that an archeological find of Lapp origin in Juikentta in the North Finnish 
forest area indicates that tools of stone were used in this district as late as in the 
Middle Ages. The considerably older find on the island Kjelmdyain the Varanger 
fjord on the other hand, comprised no stone implements. Likewise, the ancient 
Lapp religion was preserved incredibly long in isolated areas. Thus it still had 
full life in the beginning of the 18th century in the great forests of 
Nord-Tréndelag. : 

In the Ofoten-Senja districts the Norse-Lapp contact must have been rather 








close. A fact that points to this conclusion is that most of the old loan-words 
which obviously reflect close connections between Lapps and Norsemen are 
found in this area, while they can be lacking or have assumed new meanings in 
marginal dialects. One instance is the interesting Primitive Norse loan-word 
rai‘de, ‘person who in winter looks after the draught reindeer of residents’. This 
word does not occur in Russian Lappish or South Lappish. 

Of other loan-words testifying to quite close and in part very old 
connections between Lapps and Scandinavians | could mention words for 
relatives (nappe, makka), servant (svainas), helper (gag’ge), way, distance 
(lai‘do), travelling companions (farro), sending (sad’dit), admonishing, 
instructing (rav’vit), threatening (ai’tet), and the like. Also a Primitive Norse 
loan-word for court, assembly, dig’ge (Old Norse bing), that has spread as far as 
to Varanger, points to a close contact in prehistoric time. 

A contact at sea must have been established at an early point of time, and 
this contact obviously extended far to the north and east already before the 
Viking Period (abt. 750 - 1050). Thus the Lapp names of Mageréya and 
Varanger in Finnmark are of Primitive Norse origin. Also, when Ottar from 
Halogaland in the 9th century A.D. undertook his famous journey round the 
Kola Peninsula to the White Sea he no doubt followed a well know route. In 
fact, in the Middle Ages, the Murman Coast as far east as Svjatoi Nos was 
regarded as belonging to Norway. However, the Norwegian colonisation did not 
follow suit and probably never extended past the Fisher Peninsula (Poluostrov 
Rybachii). Accordingly, the connections with the Kola Lapps were primarily 
kept up by Norwegian traders and fishers arriving by sea, and were never so 
close as in the districts with a Norwegian settlement farther to the west and 
south. 

Strange to say the number of Primitive Norse loan-words in the Kola Lapp 
dialects is probably higher than the number of more recent Norwegian ones. 
Besides, the old loan-words as a rule have the same form as in the Lapp dialects 
in Norway. This may indicate that they have spread by diffusion in the Lapp 
area. Another possibility is that Norwegian Lapps have participated in the 
trading and fishing expeditions to Kola and have passed these words on to their 
eastern kinsmen. In the Historia Norvegiae of the 12th century it is said that 
Lapps and Norwegians fished together. On the other hand, old loan-words 
pertaining to reindeer herding or hunting in all probability spread by diffusion 
between Lapp villages, for instance words for reindeer pack saddle (spakka) or 
fence for milking, resp. trapping grouse (gar’de). This probably also holds good 
for a word as buw’re, denoting a primitive shanty of wood or peat for storing fish 
or other commodities which are not meant to dry, East Finnmark and Kola also 
‘sheep cote’ occurring from Herjedalen to Ter. On the other hand, words 
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belonging to the maritime sphere have certainly in many cases been transmitted 
on the coast. An interesting word of this kind is Kildin varré, plur. varak, 
designating a boat landing protected by two walls of stone. This Norse 
loan-word, derived from old Norse vor, plur. varir, is found in Norwegian Lapp 
dialects in the Ofoten-Vesteralen area in exactly the same form, but apparently 
not farther to the north in Norway. This seems to indicate that Sea Lapps from 
this area have participated in the fisheries on the Murman Coast. This is not 
astonishing as we know that in more recent times fishers from districts so far to 
the south as South Helgeland participated in these rich fisheries. 

In other cases loan-words probably have been adopted directly from 
Norwegian fishers or traders. An instance of this kind is Kildin stamma ‘stem (of 
boat)’. This form seems not to be found in Lapp dialects in Norway, were 
the word has the form staw’dne and the like, derived from Primitive Norse. 
Kildin stamma is obviously derived from Norwegian stamn. 

As could beexpected, we do not find many indications of Norse influence 
on Lapp fishing gear and methods from the oldest time of Norse colonisation. 
The Lapps were expert fishers themselves using for instance hooks, nets, fishing 
spears and weirs. Of old Norse loan-words | might mention var’pe Cast of a seine 
net or place where such cast is made’, occurring from Nordland to East Kola. 
The word may be a reminiscence of old collaboration between Lapp and Norse 
fishers. Widely spread is likewise an old Norse loan-word for fishing line, vaddo, 
perhaps originally a fishing line made of another material than that used by the 
Lapps. 

In more recent times the Norwegian influence on Lapp fishing has been 
steadily increasing in the coastal areas, while Finnish influence has manifested 
itself in the inland districts. Today the fishing tackle used at sea is chiefly 
industrially produced, and differences in fishing methods can hardly be 
correlated with concepts such as Norwegian or Lapp. 

An interesting aspect of the old Norwegian ltoan-words relating to fishing 
are the numerous fish names. Among these we find words for cod, coal-fish, 
haddock and herring. This circumstance seems to indicate an old collaboration 
between Norwegian and Lapp fishers in the area where these words were 
borrowed, in all probability Lofoten and the ancient contact area from Ofoten 
to Senja. From there they have spread along the coast. 

Another word indicating collaboration in fishing in this area is a relatively 
recent loan-word for share, part in fish catch (/oat’td, Norw. /ott), occurring in 
the Ofoten district. In Finnmark a Finnish loan-word is used in this sence (oasse, 
Fi. osa). 

‘Perhaps the most important cultural innovation which the oldest contact 
with Norse immigrants brought about was keeping of cattle and a primitive 


agriculture based on the hoe (grabja, Norw. grev). For fodder, grass was 
certainly mown with a scythe of Norse type (/i§’Sa, Norw. /ja), no doubt often in 
insufficient quantities. This is suggested by the loan-word rai‘so, which signifies 
the enfeebled state of cattle in spring, after underfeeding in winter, a common 
phenomenon in former times. 

By diffusion, cattle-breeding spread northwards along the coast. However, 
it was apparently only keeping of sheep which in this way reached the Kola 
Lapps who on the other hand seem to have acquired their first cows from 
Finnish immigrants at a rather late stage. Also the first cultivation of the soil 
seems to be due to Finnish immigrants, not only in Kola but also in Finnmark. 

Indirectly the new animal husbandry influenced the development of 
reindeer husbandry. An influence of this kind can be noted regarding milking 
and milk products, ear-marking and the pack saddle for reindeer. Of these 
impulses the milking of reindeer and preparation of reindeer cheese never 
reached the Kola Lapps. Probably the Norse settlers at an early stage became 
economically involved in the Lapps’ reindeer husbandry, and were therefore 
interested in its development. To this conclusion points the afore-mentioned 
loan-word rai‘de, which indicates that the Norse farmers already before the 
Viking Age owned reindeer that were tended by Lapps. From early Viking Age 
we have the narrative of Ottar from Halogaland who maintained he owned 600 
reindeer. The number is probably exaggerated but these reindeer were no doubt 
tended by expert Lapp herdsmen. nr 

Through this ancient contact with Norse farmers the Lapps also became 
acquainted with cereals and foad prepared from cereals. It even seems probable 
that the Lapps in the actual coastal area to a certain degree cultivated barley 
that they ground on the handmill. In most districts, however, the Lapps received 
cereals as a merchandise. Among the Lapps, especially the nomadic Lapps, bread 
is still made in the original manner, without yeast. 

As a consequence of the near neighbourhood of Norse colonists the Lapps 
learned various new techniques in Primitive Norse time. This pertains, inter alia, 
to spinning wool and weaving. The weaving was done on a vertical loom, and it 
is quite characteristic of Lapp conservatism that the Lapps in certain districts 
have preserved this archaic type of loom right up to our days. 

Another art which the Lapps learned from their Norse neighbours in Primitive 
Norse time was the building of wooden boats. This new handicraft gradually 
became economically important to the Lapps living in wooded areas on the 
coast. The Lapp river boat in some respects differs from the sea boat. Inter alia 
it has no thwarts. In this connection it is worth mentioning that the keel of the 
river boat in West-Finnmark, and the Lule and Pite Lappmarks has an old Lapp 
name, mielgas, used also as designation for the runner of the boat-shaped Lapp 
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sleigh. It is tempting to assume that the word originally designated the keel of a 
skin boat. According to one tradition skin boats were still used by the Lapps on 
mountain lakes in southern Lapp districts inthe 18th century. Also the rib of a 
river boat has an old Lapp name (guonar etc.) both in the area mentioned and in 
Kola Lappish. In Finnmark, a term like /u7‘ka ‘long board at the bottom of a 
river-boat’, suggests Finnish influence. In comparison a Primitive Norse 
loan-word as gie/as ‘keel of boat’ is used as a boat term almost exclusively on the 
coast. The inland districts of Finnmark represent the only exception. However, 
these districts have for centuries had close connections with the coastal area. The 
word is well known also in inland districts of central and southern Lapp areas, but 
only as a designation of certain terrain formations (cf. Norw. kj6/, Sw. kd/). In 
these districts also the Primitive Norse boat-term rag‘go ‘rib of boat’ seems to be 
unknown. 

In addition to sea-going wooden boats the sea Lapps also adopted 
sledges of West Scandinavian type. Apart from the traditional Lapp types, only 
such sledges seem to be used by coast Lapps as far north as Ulisfjord, Troms 
county, while also sledges of Finnish type have been adopted farther north. 

The skis are obviously a very old conveyance with the Lapps. However, 
their further development has been influenced by Scandinavian ski types. Thus, 
the grooving of the underside seems to be due to such an influence. 

The Lapps apparently received their first iron from the forefathers of the 
Finns, perhaps through the fur trade. This must have happened in early 
Primitive Lapp time and in a northern or eastern inland district. For quite a long 
time iron was obviously a rare and expensive metal with the Lapps, especially 
in northern coastal areas. When iron gradually became more common, it was 
probably due to contact with Scandinavians, as most of the names of iron tools 
are of Scandinavian origin. This applies to axe, knife, scissors, needle, pin, auger, 
drill and file. Quite a few of such words are adopted from Primitive Norse, and 
so are for instance the Lapp words for ‘edge’ and ‘steel’. 

As to preparation of skin, the Lapps have apparently learnt from their 
Scandinavian neighbours to tan thicker hides. Also the Lapps’ making of crozed 
vessels and kegs reveals western influence. The same holds good for the making 
of baskets, boxes and cheese moulds of root fibres. 

Another handicraft adopted from the Scandinavians is the making and 
application of pewter thread, obviously a copy in cheaper metal of gold and 
silver embroidery. The pewter thread is sewn down in various patterns on red or 
blue cloth, often with a strikingly beautiful effect. 

Lapp folklore is to a high degreecharacterised by foreign popular traditions. 
Most of the folktales are borrowed from the Lapps’ neighbours, and abound in 
non-Lapp notions such as fairies with beautiful cattle (u/‘dé "hulder”, gufittdr 
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“godvetter”), trolls (ruo//4), giants (jiettanaés “jotun’”), mermaids (abe-ruv’va 
“havfrue”), kings, princesses and so on. As could be expected, Scandinavian 
influence is often perceptible with western and southern Lapps, Finnish or 
Russian with eastern Lapps. The helpful animal! Puss-in-Boots for instance, 
appearing in the tales of Scandinavian Lapps, is represented by a fox in the Kola 
Lapps’ versions, revealing western European origin in the first instance, eastern 
European in the other. 

Other popular traditions, too, are often derived from the surrounding 
peoples. A typical example is the belief that the nails of a corpse must be cut, 
otherwise the devil will make a ship of them. This superstition reflects the 
notion of the ship Naglfar in Norse mythology. It is built of the nails of dead 
people and used by the evil spirits at ragnarok, the end of the world. 

Lapp popular medicine, too, contains many elements of western origin. | 
shall confine myself to one example. It is the use of a seed of a Mimosa (Entada 
scandens Benth.) that grows in the West Indies, and sometimes drifts with the 
currents of the sea across the Atlantic Ocean and is washed ashore in Great 
Britain, Iceland or Norway. By the local populations healing qualities are 
ascribed to it, especially as a means to facilitate births. Hence the Icelandic 
name of the seed: /ausnarsteinn “stone that loosens, delivers’’. By the Lapps it 
was used not only at births but also as a remedy against pains, swollenness and 
the like. 

Also in the religious sphere the Lapps were influenced by their western 
neighbours both in heathen and Christian time. The Lapps’ old religion was of a 
shamanistic type, with the shaman or noai’de acting as an intermediary between 
the human and the spiritual world. The contact with the other world was 
established through ecstacy. In the state of ecstacy the shaman’s ‘’free-sou!”’, 
assisted by helping spirits, went to the other world in order to obtain advice and 
help. 

The Lapps religious concepts were not connected with any definite system 
or mythology, nor was it of clear dualistic character, with good and evil powers. 
Sacrifices were offered to the powers or spirits governing the world in order to 
ensure fertility, health and luck in hunting and fishing. Among these powers or 
spirits were celestial bodies, the forces of nature and the ancestors who, they 
believed, lived in certain mountains. 

The religion of their Norse neighbours affected these religious concepts in 
many ways. One of the mightiest divine powers with the ancient Lapps was the 
thunder, dierbmes, who with the “thunder-bow”, the rainbow, shot fire arrows 
at evil spirits or ungodly men. Owing to Norse influence this thunder god 
acquired the attribute of the old Teutonic thunder god, the hammer. Also the 
idea of a realm of the dead governed by a woman arose, no doubt influenced by 
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Teutonic notion of Hel. In the worship of the Sun new features emerged as 
g of “sun-porridge”’ and sacrificing of flax. Norse influence is also evident in 
the fact that in many places sacrificial animals were purchased from Norwegian 
neighbours. 

Later, Christian concepts added their special shading to this picture, so that 
the figures on a Lapp shaman’s drum may reflect old Lapp, Norse and Christian 
religion. 

The ancient religion of the Lapps was intimately connected with their life 
as hunters, fishers and reindeer breeders. It therefore took a long time before 
they had really accepted Christianity and Christian ways of thinking. 

In the development of a Lapp literary language the Christian mission 
played a great part. The first books written in Lappish were of a religious 
character, and so were most books in Lappish for a long time. The Lapps 
religious language contains many Scandinavian loan-words in southern districts 
and Finnish in northern. 

Church and mission occupied a central position in all educational work 
among the Lapps in olden times, as the chief aim of the education was to give 
the Lapps a real understanding of the Christian faith. Opinions as to how this 
aim could be reached were divided, especially regarding the language in which 
the Lapps should be taught. Accordingly, periods with Lappish as medium of 
instruction alternated with periods in which Norwegian was predominantly used. 
When a school system was developed in Lapp districts the schools inherited the 
controversial language question. In periods with Lappish as school language many 
Lappish textbooks were published, which considerably promoted the 
development of Lappish. Periods with Norwegian as the predominant medium of 
instruction, on the other hand, largely contributed to the norwegianization and 
levelling of Lapp culture in many areas, especially on the coast. 

Today efforts are being made by the Norwegian authorities in order to 
make it possible for the Lapps to preserve their language and cultural values. A 
new feature in this work are the Lapp programs of the Norwegian Broadcasting 
Corporation. One of the results of these programs is the creation of Lapp terms 
for modern cultural concepts. The state also gives financial support to a couple 
of small newspapers with some of the content written in Lappish. 

Nowadays one could say that the problem is not so much norwegianization 
as internationalization of the culture in Lapp areas. Modern communications 
have brought modern culture and technique to the centres of Lapp habitation, 
affecting all aspects of the Lapps’ way of life. Reindeer herding and agriculture 
are being increasingly mechanized, and the Sea Lapps have taken modern fishing 
equipment into use. This development has also weakened the traditional 
collaboration between nomadic and settled Lapps, as they become members of 
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modern occupational groups and their products are sold through ordinary 
channels of trade. 

Particularly remarkable are the effects on Lapp reindeer herding which is so 
intimately connected with Lapp culture and language. One of the significant new 
features in this connection is the introduction into the Lapps’ daily life of motor 
vehicles. For instance, it is becoming more and more uncommon for families to 
accompany their reindeer herd during its migrations; they prefer moving by car. 
In this way the reindeer is constantly less used for driving and transport. 

Accordingly, also the old reindeer sled and pack saddle are in danger of 
disappearing. Even the dog seems to become more or less superfluous, as 
watching and driving of the reindeer herd is to an increasing degree performed 
with snow-scooters. 

Also the traditional family tent is now seldom seen. Only the reindeer 
watchers’ tent is still commonly used. The former house of resident Lapps, the 
turf hut, can still be seen. However, today it serves only as a temporary 
residence of nomadic Lapps, hunters or fishers. The Germans burned down 
almost all buildings in the Lapp communities of Finnmark during the last war, 
and the new houses are of a modern type, designed by Norwegian architects. 

The Lapp costume is in many areas replaced by Norwegian clothes, not 
least on the coast. In Inner Finnmark it is still worn by many Lapps, especially 
women. With the Lapp men Norwegian clothes are becoming more and more 
usual, particularly in summer. Likewise, costumes with both Lapp and’ 
Norwegian elements are often seen. Best preserved is the Lapp attire with the 
reindeer Lapps. The Lapp winter costume of reindeer skin is highly functional, 
and cannot easily be replaced by the usual Norwegian clothes. Therefore it will 
probably be in use as long as reindeer herding exists with the Lapps. 

The Lapps have rich traditions regarding handicraft. However, many of 
these traditions have long been in danger of disappearing, as the Lapps to an 
increasing extent purchase industrial products instead of using the home-made 
articles of earlier days. In this field the Norwegian State tries to support the old 
Lapp crafts in various ways. Most of the products are now sold as souvenirs to 
tourists. 

Summing up one can say that the cultural situation with the Lapps in our 
days is rather unstable, and the eventual result of the development is not easy to 
predict. The Lapps themselves are divided in their view of their language and 
culture. 
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The development of Lappish into a common standard language 
® By 
Prof. A.D. Kylstra, University of Groningen 


The Lapps live in the farthermost north of Europe. They are but few in 
number and live scattered over four countries: Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
the Soviet Union. 

The figures one usually reads about are: in Norway c. 22,500, in Sweden 
c. 8,000, in Finland c. 2,500, in the Soviet Union c. 1,800; so c. 35,000 in all. 
However, it is more difficult than it seems to answer the frequently posed and 
apparently simple question how many Lapps are living in the different 
countries. The fact is that the answer will be determined by the question: When 
is a person a Lapp? It is clear that those Lapps who still earn a livelihood from 
their reindeer and speak some Lappish dialect. will be Lapps. It also seems to be 
clear, when it concerns Lapps who, although they have abandoned their old way 
of life, settled somewhere permanently, wear clothes which do not differ from 
those one finds all over Europe, still speak their own language. !t will be less 
clear when the children of such Lapps speak Lappish only with their parents, 
but with other children and even among themselves Norwegian, Swedish, 
Finnish or Russian. To be sure they are genuine Lapps, but, except for their 
descent and often their physical characteristics, there is nothing left that 
associates them with the world of the Lapps. Accordingly, if one asks such a 
“prodigal son’’: “Are you a Lapp? ’, one may receive the answer "No, | am a 
Norwegian’’. 

Therefore the question is, who is to be considered a Lapp in a census. Only 
the reindeerlapps? Or those who speak Lappish at home? Or also those who 
have full command of Lappish but employ another language? Or all those whose 
parents are Lapps? Or also, if only one of the parents is a Lapp? The figures 

will diverge much according to the kind and the formulation of the questions 
and the kind of answers. In 1950 the census in Finland counted c. 2,400 Lapps 
on the basis of the question which was ‘their best language’. In 1960 there were 
c. 1,300, who spoke Lappish as their main language and in 1970 a good 1,800 
out of the 3,800 persons, who for other reasons were registered as Lapps. 

Yet one will find other figures too: according to the 12-2-1970 “Uusi 
Suomi”, one of the most important Finnish daily papers: in the entire Lappish 
area a total of 35,000 to 40,000; in the “"Uusi SUomi” of 6-30-1971, however, 
in Finland 10% of all Lapps i.e. c. 5,000. On 5-15-1971 “Nordkalott’, a 
bimonthly paper written in both Lappish and Norwegian, held the view that the 
number of Lapps was much larger, but that many did not wish to admit that 
they belonged to this minority. In Norway alone there were supposed to be at 
least 50,000. At the census in Norway in 1950 the Lapps were only registered in 
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the three most northern districts and solely according to the language criterion. 
Their number was, however, only 8,778. For these three districts the numbers 
had been 18,449 in 1910 and 18,842 in 1930; for the entire Norwegian Lappish 
area, 18,590 resp. 20,704.) A Norwegian committee was of the opinion that the 
best starting-point is: a Lapp is somebody whose native language is Lappish 
and/or who considers himself to be a Lapp. 

A Lapp is then among others someone who speaks Lappish, not: someone 
who speaks “The Lappish language’. There are many dialects, some of which 
differ so much from each other that the speakers do not understand one another 
and have to switch over to Norwegian, Swedish or Finnish. At the numerous 
congresses organised by Lapps, such as the conference of Lapp youth, which 
was held in Karasjok in Finnmark on July 27-29-1972, the lectures delivered in 
Lappish are translated into Norwegian or Swedish, because the Lappish spoken 
in Finnmark is not understood by the Pite-Lapps who live in Sweden. Such 
repetitions are time-absorbing, moreover it is not very conducive to the 
concentration of the listeners. But to speak only Norwegian or Swedish at 
congresses held by Lapps, about problems concerning the Lappish language and 
society, is naturally unacceptable as an alternative and even impossible, because 
there are still the Finnish Lapps, who in general do not understand Norwegian 
and Swedish. This means that sometimes an explanation is given three times, 
that is, in Lappish, Norwegian/Swedish and Finnish. (The Lapps from the Soviet 


Union do not increase the problems since they mostly do not attend these’ 


congresses). 

The creation of an official language which supersedes the dialects, is 
therefore very desirable. Now people have started designing new spellings quite a 
long time ago. We will not give a survey here of all the different spellings, which 
have been used since the beginning of the 17th century (in 1619 the first two 
books in Lappish appeared).2) We will confine ourselves to this century.” 

There appeared in Oslo in the twenties the great work: ‘Larebok i Lappisk 
| Grammatikk 1926, Il Tekster 1926, II! Glossar 1929, of the Norwegian 
Konrad Nielsen, professor in the Finno-Ugric languages at that place. This was 
based on the Lappish spoken in Finnmark, that is to say mainly on the dialect 
of Kautokeino and further on those of Karasjok and Polmak, central dialects, 
spoken by a large part of the Lapps and not differing much from each other. It 
is obvious that one starts from a dialect spoken by many in an area which has a 
geographically central situation and not from a dialect of a small group, living 
peripherally. But the dialect of Kautokeino may be central to the Lapps in 
Finnmark, to the Finnish Lapps it is peripheral. 

The spelling of Konrad Nielsen, in which among others a grammar with 
texts of Itkonen has appeared, ”) was not retained for very long. Specialists can 
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work with it, but for children who have to learn to read and write Lappish at 
the elementary school, this spelling is much too complicated. The following 
characters appear in it: vowels: a, 4, e, €,/,0,9,u, 2; (+ 4,&, 5); consonants: b, 
c,6, 44,4, f,9,9,h, j,k,1,m,n, 9. P,,5,§, t, t, v (in diphthongs and triphthongs 
w) Nuances are rendered as in manna ‘child’, mannd-akke ‘childhood’. The 
vowel in the second syllable of a word is sometimes pronounced a little 
differently, when it appears as the first part of a compound, cf. also e.g. da/lo 
‘nouse’, dalld-doallam ‘household’ .*) 

After the second world-war a new spelling was introduced, the so-called 
“spelling Bergsland-Ruong’’, which also underlies the Lappish spoken in 
Finnmark. For this the following characters are being used: vowels: a, d, e, i, 0, 
u, @, 4, consonants: b, c,2,z,2,d,d, f,g,h,j,k,1.m,n, 9. b. 1,8, 8, t,t, v. This 
new spelling, in which nuances as above-mentioned are neglected, entails a 
simplification. Intended as the foundation of a common standard language, this 
orthography, designed in 1947, ®) was officially accepted in Norway as well as 
in Sweden and used in some dozens of books and booklets, which have appeared 
in the past twenty years. The first is the bilingual Norwegian and Lappish ABC 
book by Margarethe Wiig” As this book was unsatisfactory from a didactical 
point of view, a new attempt was undertaken to compose a text-book for the 
first class, not by a Lapp, nor by a Swede or a Norwegian, but by a Dutch 
woman) Besides text- and reading-books two grammars have been written in 
the official orthography, one by the Norwegian Bergsland, professor in 
Finno-Ugric at the university of Oslo, and one by the Swede Ruong, who is a 
Lapp and formerly professor of the university of Uppsala. 

Although the present-day orthography is considerably easier than the 
preceding one, not all the teachers who have to teach Lapp children to read and 
write are pleased with it. We will try to make clear the problems in relation to 
Lapp spelling. 

One should try to imagine that so far Dutch” has been used as a spoken 
language only, that this spoken language, as is still the case now, often differs 
from village to village and that there is to be created now a common spelling and 
official language, which supersedes the dialects. The colloquial language in 
peripheral areas such as Groningen and Zealand can hardly serve as a basis for it. 
Utrecht seems better situated; or maybe Amsterdam? Yet this comparison does 
not give a correct picture of the difficulties with which the Lapps are faced. The 
Netherlands is a very small country, with excellent communications and 
therefore a great deal of contact, moreover, there has after all been an official 
language in the Netherlands for many centuries, of which the levelling influence 
can hardly be discounted. Nevertheless a man from Limburg and one from 
Drente, or a man from Groningen and one from Zealand will hardly understand 
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each other, if they all speak their own dialect. Lappland, on the other hand, is a 
large area and extremely sparsely populated. Finnish Lappland is about three 
times as large as the Netherlands, but it only has c. 200,000 inhabitants. Often 
not more than just one road leads from one village to the other, which is 
sometimes situated at a distance of a hundred kilometres and does not have 
more than a few hundred inhabitants either. Although nowhere can be spoken 
of complete isolation, nevertheless according to Dutch notions some villages and 
regions really are very isolated. Hitherto there has been no levelling influence of 
school, press and radio, as the time available for broadcasting hardly amounts to 
a few hours a week, and at the schools Lappish was not taught until recently, 
nor spoken, and many Lapps cannot read their own language. The influence of 
Norwegian, however, is large; outside Norway it is also clearly noticeable. 

Nielsen’s spelling as well as Bergsland-Ruong's are based on the dialects of 
Kautokeino, Karasjok and Polmak. These villages are situated far from each 
other. There still is not a direct road from Kautokeino to Karasjok, but if one 
does not want to go on foot, one has to cover a distance of c. 375 kmvia Alta 
and Lakselv. In a straight line the distance is about a hundred kilometres. It 
should be added that one does not drive on highways but on frequently bad 
roads that are too narrow, hilly and winding, so that the trip 
Kautokeino-Karasjok is almost a day’s journey. It is to be expected that there 
are numerous dialect differences. To mention two: 


In Karasjok there is a marked difference between the dull and the clear a, . 


the first one verges towards the o sound, the second towards the e, but are, 
however, still very distinct from it. These sounds form an opposition, e.g. varra 
‘undoubtedly’, varra ‘blood’; manna ‘child’, mannda ‘goes’. (2 is the clear, a the 
dull sound). A well-known sentence is: manne manné maénnd ménui maniin? 
“Why does a (the) child go to the moon with an egg? ’ Here one can hear three 
different sounds, only two are indicated, because the third (manui) plays no 
part in the meaning. A pupil from Karasjok will not make too many mistakes in 
writing, he hears the differences. But in Kautokeino the sounds have coincided 
(although inhabitants of Karasjok claim to be able to distinguish two vowels in 
Kautokeino), and there one will hold the view that one can hardly use two 
different symbols for the same sound. How can school children in Kautokeino 
know when they have to write 4 and when a? For them it is purely arbitrary (as 
it is for Dutch school children for spelling au/ou, that is to say in all those areas 
in which these sounds have coincided). Moreover, the sounds differ in length (4 
longer than a) in the first as well as in the second syllable, which makes the 
matter even more difficult. 

In Kautokeino ‘I do’ is m3n dagan, ‘in the river’ jagas; in Karasjok man dan 
and jaas. The reader will probably notice that in Karasjok the g between the two 
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is left out; the forms with g are in fact more original, are used more and 

efore be preferable. 

A special case is the so-called gradation (German: ’Stufenwechsel’), which 
is a change in the length of consonants and is notorious for its complexity, e.g. 
4é4% ‘father’ ( roughly as ts/ in Tsjechow). This consonant is pronounced long, 
and is therefore written twice with a kind of apostrophe in between. ’Father’s 
house’, however, is dc¢i da/lo, now without this apostrophe, because the sound é 
is pronounced shorter. Thus also bieg’ga ‘wind’, biegga (rustle) ‘of the wind’. 
There are all in all three lengths, e.g. gu/‘/ut ‘to be heard’, gu//at ‘to hear’, gulan 
‘| hear’. Time and again the “apostrophe” appears to cause difficulties to 
children. There is a proposal to write the short sound bfegga and the long sound 
bieggga, so three times g, another proposal is to leave out the apostrophe; the 
form will be evident from the context; not every nuance need be represented in 
writing. 

These are three problems, of which the second seems the least difficult, the 
first insoluble. The two a sounds will perhaps be maintained, however difficult it 
may be for children. According to some people only one symbol will make 
reading difficult in view of the large number of words with their many cases and 
forms of verbs in which this opposition plays a part.In the long run the 
word-picture will influence the pronunciation, which in this matter will lead to 
an impoverishment. A compromise proposal is to indicate the difference only 
in the first syllable, so no longermannd manna, but manna manna, although the 
difference is also important in the second syllable, e.g. Cuov‘gdt ‘to shine’, 
éuov’‘gat ‘to light’. 

All this is not a specific Lappish problem. Such difficulties arise 
everywhere and always, when a written language needs to be created as in 
South-America, Africa and Asia. But Lappish has specific problems, for it is 
spoken in different countries with different languages. Hitherto we have only 
discussed the Lappish spoken in Finnmark in Norway. When the Lappish spoken 
in Finland is involved - it is the intention that the spelling Bergsland-Ruong is to 
form the foundation of a common official language - the following difficulties 
will arise: 

In Norwegian and Swedish a word can begin with b as well as with p. The 
difference is clearly audible, b is like the English 6; at the beginning of a word 
the p is usually post-aspirated, so an h-sound comes after the p. The same 
difference exists between d and t, g and k. Lappish only knows one sound, 
which is in between the two Norwegian-Swedish sounds, but is closer to b, resp. 
d, g. This sound is and was represented in Lappish orthography in Norway and 
Sweden with 5, resp. d, g. Finnish has just like Lappish, only one sound, which 
is written in Finnish as p, t, k. So the orthography designed in Finland has for 





Lappish also p, t, k, e.g. Norwegian Lappish (NL) boazo ‘reindeer’, Finnish 
Lappish (FL) poazu ‘id’. A uniform spelling seems necessary; however, the 
Lapps in Norway and Sweden can hardly be expected to spell b, d, g differently, 
because p, t, k will offer too many difficulties for them in view of the difference 
with the Norwegian-Swedish p, t, k. The Finnish Lapps can hardly be expected 
to spell p, t,k differently, for how can one write p, t, kK in Finnish, but 6, d, gin 
Lappish, when the sounds are identical? One should consider that the Lapps do 
not get their education in their own, but in a foreign language, although this is 
very slowly beginnning to change. 

Another difficulty is the pre-aspiration, a kind of-h-sound, which does not 
appear after, but before certain consonants, e.g.d°%@i ‘father’, ve "ke ti"t,'to 
help’. It concerns an extremely complicated matter which need not to be gone 
into. (It may be noted in passing that the spelling problem in this exposition has 
been reduced to the most simple proportions! ). Now this pre-aspiration (which 
is closely connected with the above-mentioned gradation) is not reproduced in 
NL, but it does occur in FL, e.g. NL mutto, FL muhtu ‘but’; NL /t’ten, FL 
ihttin ’morning’; NL buokkat, FL puohkak ‘all’. 

Then there is the question 3/o. The o sound (English ‘lock’) is written in 
Norwegian and Swedish. The spelling ‘Bergsland-Ruong’ does not use 9 anymore, 
but 2, cf. Nielsen: g/mai ‘man’, now almdi. This is indeed an obvious alteration. 
Finnish, however, has 0, so FL also o, e.g. NL 93, FL ko ‘then’. In this little 
word of two sounds and two symbols thus two seemingly insoluble difficulties 
are combined. 

The paradigm of dd//o ‘house’ is, in relation to the vowel in the second 
syllable, a story of its own. ‘The house’ (is large) da//o; (the roof) ‘of the house’ 
dalo; (\.go) ‘to the house’ dallui; (1 am) ‘in the house’ da/us. The difference o/u 
is based on the distinction in length, but this is hardly audible. Indeed, 
according to one person in Karasjok o is longer than u, according to another in 
the same village u longer than o, a third one did not hear any difference. In his 
orthography Konrad Nielsen took the historical development into account. For 
a spelling which is only directed toward practical use, this is considered 
superfluous. This question is only too well-known. The forms mentioned are in 
FL: ta/lu, talu, talllui, talust. In this case too the difference between the 
Norwegian/Swedish and the Finnish spelling causes difficulties: English oo 
(foot) - the second vowel in dé//o - is usually written with o in Norwegian, with 
u in Finnish. 

So far three spellings have been discussed: Konrad Nielsen's, 
Bergsland-Ruong’s and the one used in Finland. But those who study Lappish 
meet with even more, e.g. the old one by Hakkarainen in Finland and the newer 
Finnish-Lappish one, which was used from 1934 to 1950. Moreover there is the 
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spelling of Friis (1821-1896), in which the Bible has appeared. The older 
generation is still attached to this, in spite of the new way of spelling, and it is 
therefore used in the bimonthly religious paper ‘Nuorttanaste’, which appears in 
Norway. 

We shall now givean instance of the three spellings used nowadays. In the 
above-mentioned paper ’Nordkalott’ of 6-15-’71 some words of gratitude are 
addressed to the pupils of the school in Karasjok because of the performance of 
a Lapp choir on television. The spelling is the official Bergsland-Ruong spelling. 

“Mii dat’tut gii’tit din vaibmulazZat dan &dbba ldv’laga ja C4jehusa avdas 
TV%s 1. ja 2. mai. Dat li soattas atte abba Nor’ga bexsai oai’dnit min kultura ja 
min nuoraid. Gii’to diddjiide! ” 

In the ‘Nuorttanaste’ of 6-30-1971 the same text was printed in the old 
Bible-language: 

“Mi dattop gitet din vaimulazat dan éabba lavioma ja Eajatusa ovdast T/V's 
1. ja 2. mai. Dat lei suottas atte obba Norga bzsai oaidnet min kultura ja min 
nuoraid. Gito digjidi! ” 

Different are thus among other things ii \ i cf mii - mi ‘we’, giito - gito 
‘thank’, diddjiide - digjidi ‘you’; 4 ‘v o cf.: abba - obba ‘whole’, avdas - ovdast 
‘for’; u ~ o cf. dat’*tut-dattop ‘to thank’; the apostrophe is left out in 
“Nuorttanaste’, cf. Nor’ga - Norga ‘Norway’, /év‘laga -lavioma ‘song’. 

This text did not appear in the Finnish-Lappish paper ‘Sabmelas’, but it 
would have been as follows: 

Mii tahttup kiihtit tiin vaimolazZat tam éabba laviaga j4 &ajatusa ovddast 
TV:st 1. ja 2. miessemanu. Tat leai suohtas 4hte obba Norga peasai oaidnit miin 
kultura ja miin nuoraid. Kiihtu tidjiidii. 

Characteristic for the Finnish-Lappish spelling are among other things / for 
the pre-aspiration; p-t-k instead of b-d-g; ed instead of #; the representation of 
the clear a as a, of the dull one as 4 (this difference only occurs in the first 
syllable); g (English ‘good’) appears as g. (Dutch goed - ‘good’), like this also d as 
d, The gradation (’Stufenwechsel’) is either neglected (oaidnit) or indicated in 
another way, cf. avdas~. ovddast (d ~ dd). 

After this synchronical example we should like to give a diachronical one. In 
1910 the well-known story of the Lapp Johan Turi (1854-1936) Muittalus samid 
birra "Tale about the Lapps’ was published. The work ‘Texter’ by 
Konrad Nielsen, published in Oslo 1926, contains a section of this in his new 
spelling, and in 1965 a new edition of the entire work was published in the most 
recent spelling, the Bergsland-Ruong one (Mui‘ta/us sémiid birra). Here follows a 
Passage of the three successive spellings: 

Mon lem okta sabmela3, kuhte lam barkan visot sami bargoid, ja mon 
dovdam visot sami deli. Ja mon lem ibmerdam, ahte Ruoda halehus halida min 
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vehkehit nu olo, ko sahta, muhto.... 

Moen lem ek’té sabmelas gutti lem bar’gém visut samii bargoid, j4 men 
dewdam visut samii dile. J mgn lem ibmerdém, étt® Ruota hal‘litus haliida min 
vekkétit nu glo g@ sat’ta, mutt... 

Man len 3k’ta sdbmelaS, gutte len bar’gan visut sdmiid bargoid, ja man 
davdan visut sdmiid dili. Ja man len ibmirdan, atte Ruota hal’lehus héliida min 
vekkehit nu allo ga sat’té, muttu.... 


Finally some words in the two official spellings so that the reader can compare 
them: 


Norway and Sweden Finland 

buore beivi puorre peavve "good day’ 
gettadit keahéadit "to look’ 
gedgi keadggi "stone’ 
let leak ‘to be’ 
buoret puoreb ‘larger’ 
oappahzddji oahpateaddji ‘teacher’ 
biddjat pidjat to put’ 


and some words in the two spellings that are used in Norway: 


Bergsland-Ruong Nuorttanaste 

seer’vi servve ‘union’ 
al’geS olggis ‘to the right’ 
jakkegezr‘di jakkegzerdde ‘edition’ 
biddjat bigjat ‘to place’ 


As has been said already, the Pite dialect spoken in Sweden differs so much 
from the Lappish spoken in Finnmark that the users of this dialect have to 
speak Norwegian/Swedish with the Norwegian Lapps. Their dialect has nothing 
to do with the discussion about a uniform orthography; the same holds for the 
likewise highly different dialects of the Skolt- and Inarilapps in Finland and of 
the Kolalapps on the Kola peninsula in the Soviet Union. So these dialects, of 
which the two Finnish-Lappish ones are now only spoken by a few hundred 
Lapps, can be left out of consideration here. 

It is clear that a common orthography is of great importance, but it is also 
an urgent matter, unless one becomes resigned and says: “It is too late”. This 
one will hear more than once in Lappland. Whether it is truly too late or not, is 
not the point here. But one should judge for oneself: a small population of 
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40 inhabitants, who apart for some Lappish dialect or other speak either 
ian, Swedish, Finnish or Russian; the native language is taught only to 
. tent; reindeer husbandry will have a gradually decreasing influence on 
culture of the Lapps; there are numerous mixed-marriages; the area is 
by tourists. On the other hand there seems to be a growing ‘national’ 
awareness and great activity in various fields in order to maintain and develop 
the Lapp culture. 

But back to the orthography. In 1948 it was decided to introduce the 
Bergsland-Ruong spelling in Norway and Sweden. Now, after 25 years, there are 
still three different spellings. In August 1965 an extensive discussion took place 
about this during the congress of Lapp teachers in Masi, close to Kautokeino. 
According to Ruong the Bergsland-Ruong spelling was based on sound 
principles, considerably easier than the previous one and it should be used for a 
longer time before one could start to tinker with it; furthermore there were 
according to Ruong more important matters than the spelling, such as the 
development of the vocabulary, so that Lappish would be able to cope with the 
demands of the present-day technical society. Other people remarked that 
spelling mistakes were not so important, more serious was - and still is - the 
Norwegian influence, which is so strong that not only the vocabulary becomes 
Norwegian but even the intonation of Lappish has been affected. Opposed to 
this was the view that in the course of years enough experience has been gained 
for people to know that this spelling is unpractical. It is impossible for the 
children to learn it, even if there were more lessons avaible for Lappish than is 
the case now. The Lappish language is in such a precarious position that this 
spelling, which alienates the younger generation from its own language rather 
than makes it familiar with it, needs to be changed as soon as possible. The two 
a-sounds were referred to and it was suggested that the difference could be 
indicated in the first syllable only, as in Finnish-Lappish; the “irritating” 
apostrophe might well be left out and as far as the pre-aspiration was concerned, 
the A could be used for this purpose. The change o ‘\ u came up for discussion 
and naturally p-t-k “\ b-d-g, for some an insoluble difficulty, no problem for 
others: it makes no difference whether one writes the one or the other. 

The need to hurry was particularly stressed. “Otherwise it is too late”. 
ps cannot afford three spellings. One uniform spelling and no longer 
g and printing of schoolbooks separately in each country, with a 
“Circulation (which indeed will never become large), but only one 
printing-office for all Lappish books also in view of the technical difficulties; 
and me z0ver the institution of a “language-committee”’, a kind of “miniature 
Lapp academy”. The “committee of official words”, which already exists,could 
be for this purpose into a common body for the development of the 
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language, which then could form the foundation of a “Lapp Institute’. 

Now in 1973, eight years later, one has not got a step further. In Norway 
books are still being published in the Bergsland-Ruong spelling, in Sweden in the 
same spelling, and in Finland in the Finnish-Lappish orthography, and 
“Nuorttanaste” still appears in the traditional spelling. 

From the 13th-15th of August 1972 there was another congress of Lapp 
teachers, this time in Utsjoki in Finland, (in 1968 in Gallivare in Sweden), at 
which curiously enough the Lapps from Norway were absent. Naturally there 
was ample discussion about the spelling. The well-known matters were repeated 
and the meeting was finally of the opinion that the work on a common spelling 
is one of the tasks of the “spraknamnd” (i.e. “language-committee”’), set up in 
1971 and substituted for the “committee of official words’’. It was decided to 
urge this body to carry out this task with energy and a definite result was hoped 
for by 1974. Of the three possibilities, viz. one of the two official spellings is 
accepted, or an entirely new one is to be created, or the two spellings are fused 
into a compromise-spelling, the last possibility was preferable according to the 
meeting. It does seem now that the matter is going to be dealt with seriously 
and quickly. For instance in the above-mentioned paper ‘SabmelaS’ of okt. 2 
1972 an appeal appeared under the title Mo ton tahtosik allit samekiela? (How 
would you like to write the Lappish language? ) to the literate Lapps to send 


proposals to Helsinki with regard to anewor an altered spelling before November 


the 10th 1972. 

A practical orthography, as simple as possible, without detracting too 
much from the extremely complicated, very finely balanced phonetic structure 
of Lappish (the richest in nuances of all European languages according to 
K.B. Wiklund, 1864-1934, professor at Uppsala and one of the greatest experts 
of Lappish in the first generation of scholars in this field), is an important and 
urgent matter. But it is not the only one. At the congress in Masi, Ruong rightly 
pointed out the necessity of developing the vocabulary. Lappish is lamentably 
deficient in the field of modern technology. But it is possible to develop this 
language from its own sources. It is an extremely rich language, as far as nature, 
hunting, fishing, reindeer breeding and everything dealing with everyday life is 
concerned and by means of the numerous suffixes many nuances can be 
expressed, e.g. vdz’zit ‘to go on foot’, vdz’zdt ‘to begin to go’, vdz‘zilit.‘to go a 
little’, vdz‘zistit ‘to go for a brief walk only’, vdz‘zaSit ‘to walk without a 
purpose’, vdzZitit’,‘to cause to go’, vdz’zigoattit ‘to start walking’, vdéz‘zelat‘tit 
‘to cause to vdz‘zilit’, and vdéz’zeles‘tit which is more or less synonymous with 
vaz‘zistit. 

What applies to the pronunciation, also applies to the vocabulary: each 
dialect has its own characteristics. With the development of a common standard 
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, this yields on the whole fewer problems than the differences in 
ion. ‘To speak’ is hdl/at in Karasjok, hubmat in Kautokeino; in Utsjoki 
means ‘to mumble’. ‘To understand’ is ad’det in Karasjok, ‘bmirdit in 

no. Such differences cause little difficulties; each writer can use the 
4c of his dialect, as long as the speakers of other dialects know these 
y. The question of whether it is right to use words which are not 
F : utside the writer’s own area and if the use of such words enriches the 


seen rom a number of examples, taken from an article about present-day Lapp 
, published a decennium ago® ekonomalaS Svdusmannan ‘economical 
e kulturala’ vdikohus ‘cultural influence’, modernala§ mit’tomdlle 
di, "according to modern standard’, praktiikala§ adno-gevahus ‘practical 
sosidlala$ littudanvuokki ‘social organisation’, tekniikala’ 3vdaneb‘mi 
nical development’. In this respect Lappish does not differ from other 


It is a different matter, when the international words are not taken over, 
but when Norwegian and Swedish are used in Norway and Sweden and Finnish 
words in Finland, so that e.g. the editor of ’Nuorttanaste’ is called redaktd¢ra, 
but the one of ‘Sabmela’’ toimmiteaddji (Fi. ‘toimittaja’), or ‘train’ in NL 
is tiga (Sw. tag’), but in Finland juna (Fi. ‘juna’). Thus a Lapp in Oslo can say 
man manan @enui’\ go to the pictures’ (N.= ‘kino’), but a Lapp in Helsinki 
mon ménam eallikovvaéajatussii (Fi. ‘elokuvateatteriin’) or shorter eal/likovaidii 










in’g t (N. ringe), in Finland also so/httat (Fi. ‘soittaa’), while here a native word 
0 Used: Cuojatit ‘to make ring’. 


like: biilaben’siina birrasii 92 oktan  R. pum’‘pijuvvun 
linastasjovnas 146.5 evre litteris. This sentence only contains one Lappish 
, viz. birrasii ‘about’, bila is the Norwegian/Swedish word bil ‘car’, 
pijuvvun = 'to pump’ with the ending -juvvun of the past participle in the 


the reader will have suspected. 
th official announcements in the Lappish language in ‘Nordkalott’ the 
ince of Norwegian is strong. Thus one suddenly encounters e.g. in an 


another text eksamensvitnesbyrdaiguin, ‘certificate’ in which word the ending 
-aiguin is the only Lappish part. Although there is a commonly used native 
word for ‘tools’ (i.e. biergas), as is the case in every language, one still finds e.g. 
redskdpiid, N.‘redskap’ (-iid is the ending for the direct object plural). For the 
Norwegian and Swedish Lapps such words are easily understandable, for the 
Finnish Lapps less so. 


In ‘Sabmela’’, on the contrary, one has tried to form new words. Thus in 


an article we find next to the words fonetiihka, morfologiija, sintaksisa: 


jiednaoahpa ‘phonetics’, habmeoahpa ‘morphology’ and cea/kkaoahpa ‘syntax’ 
and to the words dialedkta and ortografiija the Lappish equivalents suobman 
"voice, dialect’ and Callimvuohki ‘way of writing’. 

In the above-mentioned article on Lapp culture existing Lappish words are 
used for many modern concepts or new ones are formed, as for ‘efficiency’, 
‘hobby’, ‘achievement’, ‘price-stop’, ‘critic’, ‘traffic-policeman’. 

Old words get a new meaning. Vuod’dji, present participle to vuoddjit ‘to 
drive a reindeer’, is now the word for ‘driver’, fiev’ro ‘reindeer for pulling or 
carrying’ now: ‘means of transportation’, cf. muottafiev’ro 'snowscooter’. The 
verb fievridit is now ‘to transport’ as well as ‘to promote’, e.g. of prosperity. 
Words like jattit ‘to migrate, to travel’, and /3ttu/at ‘area of migration’ now can 
be used for modern traffic. Vdz‘zit ‘to go on foot’ and /uod’da ‘track’, 
‘winterroad’ produce vdz‘zinluod‘da ‘footpath’, ‘pavement’. ‘Carriageway’ then 
becomes vuoddjinluod‘da. 


Just as in the Finnish and Hungarian languages, which are related to” 


Lappish, long words are frequently used e.g. haddearostamitujuhustalladiiguin; 
had‘de = ‘price’; arostemi = 'stop’; tujuhus = ‘indication’; Z4/lad = ‘writing’; 
liguin = ‘with’. 

Because of the large vocabulary,the many suffixes, the ease with which 
compounds can be formed and foreign words can be taken over and adapted, 
the language is surely capable of further development and then need not be 
inferior to any other European language. But as long as Lappish is not taught 
properly, as long as most of the Lapps only know Lappish for daily use and for 
the rest have to resort to Norwegian/Swedish or Finnish, as long as Lappish is 
deficient in the field of technology (words for ‘vacuum-cleaner’, ‘electric plug’ 
etc. do not exist), Lapps will not understand their own official language. An 
investigation in Finland in 1970 demonstrated that the news-items broadcasted 
by radio in Finnmark-Lappish (spoken by all in all c. 90 0/o of all Lapps) were 
hardly understood by the speakers of those dialects themselves, let alone by the 
Skoltlapps with their totally different dialect. All Skoltlapps interviewed (47) 
understood the broadcasts in Finnish, not one the ones in Lappish. The official 
language which has been developed up till now is to the Lapps an artificial 
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and hard to understand. 
fore teachers who speak Lappish and who teach in the Lappish language is 
1 requirement for the survival of this language. Enough has been said 
already at out the orthography, which is closely connected with this. There have 
been many attempts, the results have been poor according to some people. Still 
one goes on. The opinion “It is too late” is after all not shared by all Lapps. 
There is also optimism: “Lappish cooperation only dates from the fifties. And 
ct a short time something has nevertheless been achieved”. Thus one can 
er estion: Are there in Finland only or already some thirty teachers who 
“Lappish? Have only some or already dozens of books or booklets been 
din Lappish since 1945? Are there only a few or already some schools 
hich Lappish is taught, and in which one teaches in Lappish? Are there 
fy several or only some organisations and already several or only 
ittee , officially charged with e.g. the working-out of a syllabus for the 


nat hing will be in Lappish? Certainly, it goes slowly, the problems are large 
\ merous, capable people are rare and money is scarce. But all the same? 

he task with which the Lapps are confronted in relation to their language 
oe summarized as follows: an orthography, acceptable if not for all, 


Norwegian influence alienates Norwegian/Swedish and the Finnish 
ps from each other. The latter will use Finnish words equally frequently. 
many Lapps are not only bi- but even trilingual, so that one half 


ps, and not “of the Lapps”. For one also hears here, what can be heard 
Were: The preservation of the language and culture of a minority is 
mically not justifiable and: what is the use of Welsh? It won't take you 
fthan Aberystwyth! 


some 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 
6) 
7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 


11) 


Innstilling fra Komiteen til 3 utrede samespgrsmal. Kirke-og undervisnings- 
departementet, Oslo 1959, p. 7. 


Adolf Steen, Samenes fgrste bok. In: Sameliv, Samisk Selskaps Arbok 
1961-63 pp. 100-107, cf. also Sameliv 1959-60 pp. 141-143. 


For a survey of previous spellings cf. Knut Bergsland, Hvordan den nye 
samiske rettskrivningen ble til. In: Sameliv 1951-52 pp. 28-32. 


Erkki Itkonen, Lappische Chrestomathie mit grammatikalischem Abriss 
und Worterverzeichnis. Helsinki 1960. 


For an extensive treatment of this spelling cf. Bergsland op.cit. pp. 32-35. 
cf. Bergsland op.cit. pp. 35-42. 


Margarethe Wiig, ABC. Oslo 21969. 
Sdmizdnamis. Oslo 1970. 


Inez Boon, /ds’se ja mdt’te ruovtos. Oslo 1967. 
Lds‘se ja Mat’te Jados. Oslo 1968. 
Las‘se ja Mat’te ja sud’nu us‘tibat. Oslo 1969. 


K. Bergsland, Samisk Grammatikk med évelsestykker. Oslo 1961. 
Israel Ruong, Min sdmigiella. Uppsala 1970. 


Laila and Nils Jernsletten, Hva er samisk kultur i dag? \n: Sameliv 1961-63 
pp. 28-36. 


See also Erkki Itkonen, Samarbets modjligheterna vid utvecklandet av 
bokspr3ket for finnmarkssamiskan. \n: Sémiid dilit, Oslo 1957 pp. 33-40, 
and Enriching the Finnmark-Lappish Vocabulary. \n: The Lapps To-day 1, 
Paris, La Haye 1960 pp. 51ff. 
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SAmi AEllin; the daily life of the Norwegian Reindeer Lapps: 
an exhibition in Holland concerning Lapp culture. 


by 
Drs. Harmen G. Honnef, University of Groningen. 
Institute of Religious Iconography (1.R.1.) 


“When the Arctic Centre of the University of Groningen began to 
discu: 5 the organization of the Symposium with the Cultural Department of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Norway in Oslo, it was planned at once to 
orl asmall exhibition of Lapp culture. ; 

Professor Dr. Asbjorn Nesheim, curator of the Samisk Avdeling of the 
Norsk Folkemuseum in Oslo offered a loan of the necessary objects from the 
collection of his museum, and suggested that the exhibition should be of 
‘Lappish Arts and Crafts’, and should comprise woodwork, leatherwork, 
textiles, horn- and bonework, root-fibre work, ropemaking, tinwork and 
birch-bark work. 

The afore-said Cultural Department was to bear the costs of transport and 
insurance, thus making it financially possible to realize the project. In 
Groningen the museum-department of the |.R.1!. of the Faculty of Theology was 
then approached and requested to organize the exhibition. The museum- 
department decided to incorporate the exhibition in its series of annual 
temporary exhibitions, and the curator addressed himself to professor Nesheim 
for the practical working out of the matter. 


The museum-department suggested that the exhibition should stress the . 


traditional culture of the Reindeer Nomads, other Lapp cultures serving as an 
explanatory setting, often in contrast, that the culture exhibited should if 
possible be geographically confined, and that attention should also be paid to 
problems of acculturation in past, but mainly in present times. 

The provisional scheme was as follows: 

Introd tc ion with some historical information, topographical data concerning 








migration and nomadism, housekeeping; 
arts and crafts applied to dress (fur and textiles), weaving, woodwork, the 


ation of reindeer horn, etc.; - 
PPS as a (cultural) minority group, acculturation. 





The objects borrowed from Oslo were to constitute the foundation of the 
picture to be built up, but this was to be completed by means of illustrations 
literature, music and if possible a film. 

On the basis of this scheme and the available literature a list was composed 
of the material necessary to display Lapp culture in this fashion. 

Professor dr. H.K. Gerson kindly gave permission for the exhibition to be 
held 5 - 28 November 1971 in the exposition hall situated in the basement of his 
Institute for the History of Art, Oude Boteringestraat 81. Considering the 
Possibilities offered by this space, it was then possible also to make out a 
quantitative list. Guided by professor Nesheim, Thor Frette, lecturer in the 
Lappish language at the University of Oslo, then put together a collection on the 
basis of the general scheme and the list mentioned above; this collection was in 
the main geographically confined to Kautokeino and Karasjok. 

During a visit to the Norsk Folkemuseum, 5 - 9 August 1971, this 
collection was examined and in consultation with professor Nesheim a few items 
were added. Drs. J.C. Neuteboom, attached to the Institute of Cultural 
Anthropology of the University of Groningen and secretary of the Arctic 
Centre, was in Oslo at the same time, returning from field-work in Finnmark. He 
had already taken part in the first preliminary work in Groningen, and now 
assisted in gathering, from the library of the Norsk Folkemuseum, as much 
documentation as possible concerning the objects to be borrowed. 


While in Lapland Drs. Neuteboom had visited the Samiske Samlinger of the 


Samiske Folkehdgskole in Karasjok, and obtained the promise of an addition to 
the collection from Oslo, consisting mainly of apparel and artefacts of the 
agricultural, more sedentary Lapps. A few items which he had collected at that 
time for his own Lapp collection were exhibited in Groningen also. 

On return to Groningen the definitive list of items was now settled, which 
would be included in the catalogue as fully as possible, grouped according to the 
arrangement of the exhibition. 

Besides this list, the catalogue contained an introduction by professor 
Th. P. Van Baaren, the director of the I.R.I., an article by professor Nesheim 
entitled ‘The Lapps and their neighbours’, and a description of the exhibition 
that was at the same time a synopsis of the whole culture of the Lapps, with a 
sketch map showing the regions they live in, six photographs of exhibits, two of 
decorative patterns, one of reindeer-milking in Finnmark around 1900, and one 
of a Lapp woman doing errands in a supermarket in Karasjok in 1968, and also a 
list of used literature. A summary in Dutch of the article of prof. Nesheim and 
of the description concluded the catalogue. 

Both in the catalogue and in the exhibition itself '? the exhibits were 
arranged in the following manner: 
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\fter a historical and geographical introduction of photographs, 
snroductions of old prints and a detailed map, the first part contained objects 
ia nq to hunting and fishing, and such as were used by the more sedentary 
. in animal husbandry, with photographic illustrations. Then came the 
r with a suggestion of the immediate surrounding of a summer tent of the 
Ser Nomads. This part was composed of articles of dress, various 
hou: hold utensils, including those for cooking and serving food, a sled on a 
race and photographs of Lapp housekeeping and the setting up of a summer 


tent. 


pp 
Yt 


Next the fmaterial aspect of nomadism was shown with sleds, 
reindeer-harness, photographs of the summer and the winter migrations, summer 
and winter pastures and so on. 
rhe various crafts were divided first into men’s work and women’s work, 
and then arranged according to the materials used. 
t came the group of crafts exercised by women, such as furriery, 
weaving (both with the use of the rigid heddle and with the use of the vertical 
loom), with particular attention to various kinds of clothing, root-fibre work 
and pewter-thread work. Then came men’s crafts such as working in reindeer 
horn and wood. 
Whenever possible, objects ‘in preparation’, tools and pictures of the 
process of manufacture were shown as well as the finished product. 
At this point the exhibition contained a continious show of fifty colour 
slides, made by Drs. Neuteboom in the course of various visits to Lapland in the 
sixties, and showing something of man and milieu and modern conditions in and 
around Kautokeino and Karasjok. A tape-recorder played Lapp music (’juoigos’ 
in particular). 
To fill in the background, there were photographs and books giving an 
impression of the position of the Lapps as a cultural minority at present, 
‘icular emphasis being given to the teaching which now takes place in 
h. For this purpose, prof. dr. A.D. Kylstra had lent some modern 
books in Lappish from the library of the Institute for Finno-Ugric 
languages. 
The final display consisted of photographs illustrating the continually 
iner fasing tourist industry of Lapland, and a tourists’ stall built up of birchiree 
unks, with tourist goods brought from Lapland by Groningen students. 
4 It proved possible to arrange a very satisfactory way of providing guardians 
and guides for the exhibition. A number of Cultural Anthropology students, 
© had either already done or were still preparing for field-work in Lapland, 
re engaged as student-workers and were thus able to give the necessary 
guidance to the visitors, some 1200 in all. 





After the exhibition had been dismantled the material from Karasjok was 
sent Straight back to Norway, while with the rest a similar exhibition was set up 
in the Ethnological Museum of Tilburg. The exhibition there was opened 


_21 Dec. 1971 and was to have closed 15 March 1972, but because of its great 


success it was extended for a few weeks by the curator of the museum, Miss 
Drs. N. Van Pesch. Altogether some 5000 people came to visit Sami AE€llin in 
Tilburg. The museum there produced a Catalogue in Dutch with a synopsis of 
the article by professor Nesheim and of the description of the exhibition and 
the culture of the Reindeer Lapps, and with a map and some photographs. 


Of the two films, Sami Jakki (by Per Hést, 16 mm, colour, optical sound, 
about 40min.) and Radnoweaving in Manndalen (Norwegian Radio 
Corporation, 16 mm, black and white, magnetical sound on separate 16 mm 
Perfotape, about 20 min.), the former, showing the traditional culture of the 
Reindeer Nomads and their acculturation, was shown almost every day in 
Tilburg, especially to groups of school-children. In Groningen the lack of space 
in the exhibition locality unfortunately prevented more than one showing of 
both films in another building, where part of the Symposium was held. 

Finally, with the aid of Miss Drs. Van Pesch, the exhibition was once more 
built up according to the same plan in Madurodam in the Hague. Sami Ellin 
was open in the Hague from 3 Aug. - 1 Sept. 1972, and during the very busy 
summer season of Madurodam, a great touristic attraction, it was visited there 
by tens of thousands. 


1) The actual work of setting up and arranging the exhibition had to be done in 
two days, for after a shipwreck the material from Norway arrived by plane at the 
last moment through the diplomatic post, through the kind offices of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Oslo and the Royal Norwegian Embassy in The 


Hague. 
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Fig. 3 exhibition Sami AEllin, Groningen. 
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Fig. 





roller for fishing line, Kautokeino. 





6 model transport sled, 1/4 size. 
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Fig. 7 milk bucket, Karasjok. | 
Fig.. 10 - little bag of white skin, Tysfjord. 
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9 wooden box, Lebesby. 


Fig. 12 


Fig. 





lasso ring, reindeer horn, Kautokeino. 





13 spoon, reindeer horn, Finnmark. 
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Fig. 15 belt stretcher, Kautokeino parish. 
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exhibition Sami AEllin, Groningen. 
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brass belt ring, figure of wolf inside ring, diam. 6.5 cm., Lebesby. 
cat.nr. 169, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, SA1184 (cover). 
exhibition SAmi AEllin in Groningen (pag. 58). 

exhibition Sami AEllin in Groningen (pag. 58). 

exhibition Sami AEllin in Groningen (pag. 65). 

roller for fishing line, placed on the gunwale of a boat, Kautokeino. 
cat.nr. 13, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum Oslo, SA3757 (pag. 59). 
model transport sled, wood, 1/4 size, 40 cm. 

cat.nr. 21, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, SA200 (pag. 59). 
milk bucket, Karasjok. 

cat.nr. 125, coll. Samiske Samlinger, Karasjok, SS373 (pag. 60). 
cheese mould, 22 cm., Kautokeino. - 

cat.nr. 129, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, SA773 (pag. 60). 
wooden box, oval with vaulted cover, Lebesby. 

cat.nr. 116, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, SA973 (pag. 62). 
little bag, white skin, plated with red tassels, Tysfjord. 

cat.nr. 64, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, SA2466 (pag. 61). 





1 root fibre basket, round with flat lid, diam. 13cm., 8cm. high, 


Kautokeino. 

cat.nr. 109, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, SA1090 (pag. 61). 

lasso ring, reindeer horn, geometrically incised, 8cm., by 4,5.cm., 
Kautokeino. 7 

Cat.nr. 152, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, SA2582 (pag. 63). 
spoon, reindeer horn, 12 cm., Finnmark. 

cat.nr. 141, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, SA382 (pag. 63). 

belt buckle, reindeer horn, 7 by 4,5 cm., Kautokeino. 

Cat.nr. 159, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, SA2571 (pag. 64). 

belt stretcher, reindeer horn, 7.5 by 5 cm., Kautokeino parish. 

Cat.nr. 163, coll. Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, SA609 (pag. 64). 

map of Kola peninsula, Finland and Scandinavia North (pag. 66, 67 ). 
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